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A man may be judged by , Smart Furnishings for 
the company he keeps, | Smart Interiors may be 
but a woman is judged | , 4 found at Alrman’s. 
by her household. \ 
\ 
\ / 
* 
/ 
f 
Throughout the month of February, every piece of Altman furniture 
bears a reduction of from 10 to 50 per cent 
FURNITURE-——FOURTH FLOOR / 
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ICI Brownstone is no accidental discovery 

—though what a happy accident it would 
have been! Here is the story of its creation. 
Leading stylists in fabrics and hosiery and the 
makers of Vici kid put their fashion-wise heads 
together and evolved a schedule of related colours 
by which every woman can achieve the costume 
colour continuity she so very much desires. 
Asa result, we present Vici Brownstone as the 
leather colour that supplies the correct brown 
motif of the Spring footwear mode. 


Buy shoes of Vici Brownstone now, for all-purpose 
wear with the new soft blues and beiges. Wear 
them right through the Springtime, in the happy 
certainty that they are smart, new, and blood re- 
lations of the Spring costume mode. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agenes LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
ing agencies in all parts of the world 


C And heres proof of the rightness 





of your selection 











Che Vici Looky 


When you see this trade mark, the Vici 
Lucky Horseshoe, inside a pair of shoes, 
you can rest assured that the colour is 
iuthentic and the quality unquestionably 
supreme. 





Send for a Sample. To help you 
plan for colour continuity, we shall gladly 
send you a small sample of Vici Brown- 
stone. It will help you to recognize this 
rich new colour when it is shown to you 


in the smart new shoes. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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selections? 


Notany more / 


Heres \Vhy~ 


Vici footwear colours are 
created in conjunction with 
the colour recommendations 
of stylists in related lines. 
Every Vici colour has its or 
dained complements in fab- 
rics and hosiery 


| \  Feres How~ 


kid 


When you have a colour 
problem—‘“ What shoes shall 
I wear with this or that?” 

ask your shoe dealer to show 
you the Vici Chart of the 
Colour Mode. It carries the 
smart colour picture from 
fabrics to hosiery to shoes 
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BROTHERS“ 


- New Store 







































If you are you can spot 
these important down- 
town locations 


1 The Chase National Bank 
2 The Cunard Building 

3 Custom House 

4Stock Exchange 

sStandard Oil Building 

6 Lrinity Church 

7Curb Exchange 


Hint: Wallach Brothers new down- 
town store is in the center of these 
institutions at 53 Broadway 
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So sheer, so clear—stockings made 
with the Slipper Heel* to give 
the ankle the most slenderizing 
effect. They can be purchased in 
shades that contrast with the new 
Spring shoes or match the gloves 
you wear. 

You may purchase Kayser Silk Hose at all the 
better shops and at the Kayser store, Fifth Avenue 
and 41st Street, opposite the Library, where there 


is a permanent display of the latest Paris styles 
in hosiery, underwear and gloves. 


*Trade Marks Reg. 
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EITHER coarse and sticky nor 
light and flyaway, Fioret Face 
Powder clings to the nose and cheek in 
a most endearing fashion. 
Soft and fine, this new powder gives 
to the complexion an effect that is suave 
and lovely. 


Fluffed lightly on, it veils imperfec- 
tions of the skin—flatters its smooth- 
ness—and establishes the most pleasant 
relations between yourself and mirrors 
met by chance. 


And there is still another joy which 
Fioret powder gives to the smart women 
who wear it—the aesthetic joy of the 
subtle odeur, “‘Jouir’’ with which it is 
scented. 


Do not postpone, Madame, the pleas 
ure that this new and delightful powder 
can give. Seek today the charm of Fioret. 
You may buy the beautiful green and 
gold box with its exquisite contents in 
most good drug and department stores. 
Its price is only $1. 


FIORE Two. 


677 Fifth Avenue 


Paris 
New York 
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% Tailored Woman, Inc. + 
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AT THESE GOOD 


SHOPS In NEW YOR 


% Arnold Constable & Co. 4 
B. Altman & Co. 
Best & Co. 
Gimbel Bros., Inc. 
Lord & Taylor 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc 
James McCreery & Co. 
James McCutcheon & Co. 
Oppenheim Collins & Co. 
Russeks Fifth Ave., Inc. 
Saks—Fifth Avenue 
Saks—Herald Square 
Franklin Simon & Co. 
Stern Bros. 


John Wanamaker 


Astor Hotel Pharmacy 
Hotel Biltmore Candy Shop 
Hotel Commodore Mezzanine 


Reuben’s 
622 Madison Ave. 
2270 Broadway 

Park & Tilford 
Fifth Ave. and 26th St. 


341 Madison Avenue 
Madison Ave. and 58th St. 


Circle Pharmacy 
Broadway and 6oth St. 


De Mott Drug Co. 
» ¥ 2441 Broadway & 


Dorb Drug Co. 
2477 Broadway 
Gray Drug Store 
Times Square 
James A. Hetherington 
53 East 42nd St. 
Madden & McDonnell 
1398 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Pennsylvania Drug Co. 
158 West 27th St. 
Segall’s Pharmacy 
2067 Broadway 
John E. Thomas Pharmacy 
2601 Broadway 
R. F. Welch 


2201 Broadway 
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INA CLAIRE and GENE MARKEY 
WRITE A STORY OF BROADWAY 


“THE BRIGHT ALLEY’ 


F E B R U A R Y 


Harp er’s Bazar 


NOW ON THE NEWSSTANDS 
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Tus is the Nestle Text-0-meter 
that tests your hair before it is 
waved, as accurately as the occu. 
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per; fect results 


list tests your eyes, thus asiuring | 
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| newline preactibes fer your Peumanent Wave | 
‘ : Q) 
| as accurately asthe Oculirpresctibes foz your eyes 
| C é 
| HERE is but one method of discloses the variation in your hair struc- 
permanent waving that adapts ture and tells your hairdresser which Cir- 

itself to differences in hairstruc- culine to use in waving it that you are 
| > ture, that treats each head ofhair assured in advance of perfect results in 
| according to its individual requirements. the end. 
| And that method is Circuline. 
Remember that no other permanent wav- 
Whether your hair be fine or coarse, In ONE of these 10 Circulines ing method offers you this immense ad- 
whether it is still its natural color, turned you will find your perfect wave vantage. All other systems treat your hair 
| white or gray, bleached or dyed, the Nestle alike. They depend upon chance—but 
| Circuline Method of Permanent Waving you need not! Spoiled hair cannot be re- 
| assures you absolutely perfect results—and —ing, after twenty years of research de- stored. What you want is safety—and 
it makes no difference whether your hair _ signed the Text-o-meter—now accessible Nestle Circuline assures you of that! 
has been waved before or not. to every beauty parlor using the Nestle 
j . . . 
| “oe Used for Circuline Circuline Method of Permanent Waving. Your Wave May Be as Tight or as 
. A : : ’ 4 
| Than for a Marcel Wave No Guess-work in the Circuline Method Loose as You Yourself Prefer 
Circuline is far advanced over any other Your Circuline hairdresser will make 
| method of permanent waving. There isno The Text-o-merer tests your hair while threesmall testcurls onthe back ofyourhead 
jerking or pulling of the head. Iteliminates you watch, tells te hairdresser exactly —tight, loose or medium, so that you may 
the use of harsh chemicals, such as borax or what kind home rh pil ovata choose in advance the wave you prefer. 
ammonia (a chemical easily detected by its nora carn . ane . oe ~ — “a Then, your entire head will be waved to 
odor). And the heat required is gentle—but esster has made ten Mirculines, One for match that curl. Without doubt, without 
7 minutes of temperate heat—actually 100 each class. It is because the Text-o-meter “ guess- work ” ie will be as natural as 
degrees less than is necessary for an or- beautifully flowing, as though Nature had 
dinary marcel wave. waved it herself! 
Nobody ever knew the many variations 
of human hair until Mr. Charles Nessler, { ihe names tf the Crane bards, 
the original inventor of permanent wav- nearest you. Fill out the coupon now! 

i! \ Patented July 13, 1926. Other patents pending. / | 
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C. NESTLE CO. 
12 E. 49th Se. 
New York City 


Please send me your booklet descr 


they wave my hair 


Name 


Address 


NESTLE CrRCULINE, also the names and ac 
dresses of the Circuline hairdressers nearest ™* 
address who will give the Nestle Hair Test betore 
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T OND's CoL_p CREAM melt upon touching the sk 











1 
from the depths of the pores all accumulations. It should be used before 


retiring and often during the day. Pond’s Vanishing Cream adds a lustrous 


finish, keeps the skin soft and white, 
as a protection from the difficult atmospheric condition 


“ 


erves Gs an excellent powder base and 


THese ARE THE Two CREAMS 


,.. that distinguished women have chosen 


B: AUTIFUL WOMEN of distinguished birth and social pres- 
tige depend upon Two delicate Creams for the care of 
their skin. Among those on whose dressing tables Pond’s 
wo Creams—so fragrant, so efficacious —have prominent 
place, are: 

H. M. Vicroria Eucenia, Queen or Spain 
Tue Ducnesse pe Gramont Mars. Feux D. Dovusiepay 
Mrs. Nicuotas Loncworth Miss ANNE MorGANn 
Miss Ectnor PatTERSON Mrs. Wittiam E. Boran 
Mrs. W. K. VaNpbeErRBILT 


Marcot, Countess or OxrorpD AND ASQUITH 


Miss Mariorie OkLRICHS 


to try these Two delicate, fragrant 
’s Cold Cream for the 


thorough cleansing yout skin is thirsting for, Pond’s Van 


li yOU WOULD LIK 


€reams made by Pond’s—Pon¢ 


ishing Cream for a soft even finish like the frosted petals 


of a flower, and for protection, mail the coupon below for 


' , 
free sample tubes of each and instructions for using. 

The Pond’s Extract (¢ inv, Dept. 8. 118 Hudson St., New York (¢ 
Nar 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


| FROM FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4, TO 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY I1, INCLUSIVE] 
THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 
AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY—An excellent 


play made from Dreiser’s very ex- 
cellent book. Loncacre, 48, W. of 
B’ way. 

Broapway—A realistic display of mur- 
der and fun behind the glitter of a 
cabaret. BroapHurst, 44, W. of 
B’way. 

BroTHEeRS KarAMAzov—Russians going 
mad, murderous, and suicidal in the 
best Theatre Guild manner. Fri., 
Feb. 4, and Sat., Feb. 5—then off for 
a week while “Pygmalion” takes the 
theatre. GuiLp, 52, W. of B’way. 


CaponsaccHi—Walter Hampden get- 
ting the most out of Browning’s 
“The Ring and The Book.” Hamp- 
DEN’S, B’way at 63. 

Lapy ALoneE—An unimportant play with 
Alice Brady giving a gorgeous per- 
formance. Forrest, 49,W. of B’way. 

Lutu Bette—Bad habits bringing a 
negro lady to a bad end. With 
Lenore Ulric and Henry Hull. 
Bevasco, 44, E. of B’way. 

Repertory—Eva Le Gallienne and her 
company presenting—Fri., Feb. 4, 
“Twelfth Night”; Sat.,  (mat.) 
“Cradle Song,” (eve.) “Master 
Builder”; Mon., “John Gabriel 
Borkman”; Tues., “Mistress of the 
Inn,” formerly called “La Locan- 
diera’: Wed., (mat.) “Twelfth 
Night”, (eve.) “Master Builder”; 
Thurs., “Twelfth Night’; Fri., 
“Cradle Song.” In our opinion 
the “Cradle Song” is the best of 
these. Civic Repertory, 6 Ave. at 
14. 

SATURDAY’S CHILDREN—A sad and truth- 
ful little story by Maxwell Ander- 
son. Bootu, 45, W. of B’way. 

Tue BarKker—A tent show providing a 
truthful and colorful background for 
seduction. Bittmore, 47, W. of 
B’ way. 

Tue Captive—Sex in a less conventional 

form presented with dignity and re- 

straint. Empire, B’way at 40. 

ConsTANT NympH—Yesterday’s 
best seller made into a good play for 


today. Cort, 48, E. of B’way. 


THe Strver Corp—The Oedipus com- 
plex going behind the footlights in a 
good play. JoHN GotpeNn, 58, E. 
of B’way. Fri., Feb. 4, and Sat., 
Feb. 5, then off until Feb. 14, while— 


THE 


Nep McCoss’s DAUGHTER — plays 
through the week of Feb. 7. Boot- 
leggers conducting a losing battle 
with the New England tradition. 
Joun Go.pen, 58, E. of B’way. 


COMEDY 


Cuicaco—A satiric handling of murder 
and its consequences. With Francine 
Larrimore. Music Box, 45, W. of 
B’way. 

GENTLEMEN PREFER BLoNpES—An ac- 
curate adaptation of the book, and 
just as funny. With June Walker. 
Times Square, 42, W. of B’way. 


Guitrys—In “Mozart.” Last three 
times. Fri. Eve., Feb. 4, and Sat. 
Aft. and Eve., Feb. 5. 46TH Street, 
46, W. of B’way. 


PyGMALION—Shaw and the Theatre 
Guild making the most of Cinderel- 
la. Alternates weekly with “Broth- 
ers Karamazov” and plays during 
the week of Feb. 7. Guttp, 52, W. 
of B’way. 


Tommy—A pleasant play that at least 
won't turn the conversation to cen- 


sorship of the stage. Gatety, B’way 
at 46. 
THe Constant Wire—Ethel Barry- 


more as the modern wife holding the 
modern husband well in check. 
Maxine Extiott, 39, E. of B’way 


THe Piay’s THE THING—Talk, and a 
great deal of it, helping a fiancée 
save her engagement. Henry Mrt- 
LER’s, 43, E. of B’way. 


TRELAWNY OF THE Wettis—Pinero’s 
comedy with John Drew and a host 
of other stars. New AmsTerRDAM, 42, 
W. of B’way. 


WITH MUSIC 


Bye Bye Bonnte—Prohibition and prison 
mixed into a good musical comedy. 


Ritz, 48, W. of B’ way. 


Countess Maritza—A poor plot held 
together by good music and good 
staging. 44TH Street, 44, W. of 
B’way. 

Criss Cross—Fred Stone and his daugh- 
ter making musical comedy safe for 
the young. Grose, B’way at 47. 


Honeymoon LAnE—Love, in and out of 
a pickle factory. With Fddie Dowl- 
ing. KNICKERBOCKER, B’way at 38. 


Ou, Kay!—Gertrude Lawrence in a 
musical comedy well tuned by 
George Gershwin. Also Bettv Comp- 
ton. ImpERIAL, 45, W. of B’way. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 


Ou, PrLease!—Beatrice Lillie the ver 


bright spot in an exceedingly dul| 
show. Futon, 46, W. of B’way. 


Preccy-ANN—Helen Ford in a delightful 
musical comedy. VANDERBILT, 48, E 
of B’way. 

Queen HicnH—Luella Gear in a good 
musical comedy adapted from “A 
Pair of Sixes.” AMBASSADOR, 49, W. 
of B’way. 

Rose-Marite—Brought back again for 
those who were so foolish as to miss 
it before. Century, Cent. Pk. W 
at 63. 


ScANDALS—A large and satisfactory re 
vue with many and many a é star. 


APoLLo, 42, W. of B’way. 


THe Desert Sonc—One of the worst 
operetta plots yet exposed, but good 
music and well sung. Casino, B’way 


at 39. 


THE NIGHTINGALE—A pleasant operet 
ta about Jenny Lind. With Eleanor 
Painter. Jotson’s, 7 Ave. at 59. 


THE Pirates oF PENZANCE—PLYoM- 
ouTH, 45, W of. Broadway. An 
excellent Gilbert and Sullivan re- 
vival. Not played Thursdays, when: 


IoLANTHE—An even better revival, takes 


the stage. (Thursday evenings 
only.) PrymoutH, 45, W. of 
B’way. 


Tue RamBiers—Clark and McCullough 
for humor, and Marie Saxon for 
dancing, and what more could you 
wish? Lyric, 42, W. of B’way. 

TWINKLE, TWINKLE—Kansas, movie 
people, and Joe E. Brown in an 
average musical comedy. LiBerty 
42, W. of B’way. 

Vanities—Moran and Mack and Char 
lot’s Revue surrounded by the same 


Vanities. EArt Carrowt, 7 Ave. at 
50. 
Yours Truty—An_ operetta turned 


vaudeville, with Leon Errol. And 
Marion Harris and her songs. SHU 


BERT, 44, W. of B’way. 
OPENINGS OF NOTE 


StNNER—Claiborne Foster returns in 4 
new play by Thompson Buchanan. 
Kiaw, 45, W. of B’way. Mon.. 
Feb. 7. 

THe Witp Man or Borneo—A comed) 
by Marc Connelly and Herman ]. 
Manckiewicz. Mon., Feb. 7. Bryov. 
45, W. of B’way. 

(Dates of openings should be verified 
owing to frequent late changes by man- 
agers.) 
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FRAGRANT INDISPENSABLE LUXURIES 


Uf you would see how exgurs s7le 
your complexion nol Caz 
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Performance - 


Performance is usually the 
first quality considered by 
the buyer of any fine car. 
Though comfort, beauty, 
distinction, and a host of 
other requirements must be 
satisfied—the motor car 
must first of all meet easily 
every demand of travel and 


traffic. 


Packard performance is su- 
preme. Closed car speed is 


the true criterion. 


Even the largest of the im- 
proved Packard Six and 
Packard Eight closed mod- 
els, fully loaded, ask no odds 
of any car built—either in 


traffic or on the open road. 


The top speed of Packard 
cars is too great for safe use 
anywhere off a speedway. 
But the power is there— re- 
flected in a new standard of 
traffic agility and hill-climb- 
ing ability—the marvel of 
new owners. 


cw 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 

Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC 
274 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 8607 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave., at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 


650 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 18Ist St 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 


a ~ * 

















AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—Park 
Avenue atmosphere enhanced by 
Larry Siry’s music and Tommy Ly- 
man’s singing.** 

Barney's, 85 W. 3.—A midnight revue 
and Peewee Byer’s orchestra to en 
tertain an uptown cliéntéle.** 

Cius Lipo, 808 7 Ave.—Basil Durant 
and his new partner, Mary Horain, 
taking the place of the Yacht Club 
boys. *** 

CLiusp Mirapor, 200 W. 51.—Simmes 
and Babette, and Jack Smith the 
“Whispering Baritone,’ for the 
amusement of the élite. *** 

Crus Montmartre, 205 W. 50.—Mil- 
ler and Farrell and Delaune and 
Revel (masters of the ballroom 
Black Bottom) amusing a civilized 
night club crowd.*** 

Crus RicHMAN, 157 W. 56.—You don’t 
mind the revue if Harry Richman is 
introducing it.** 

County Farr, 54 E. 9.—Comedy or- 
chestra combined with a good dance 
floor and a gay village spirit.* 

Katinka, 109 W, 49.—A dark cellar 
with a Russian atmosphere and a 
jaunty revue.* 


KavKAZ, 1691 B’way—Another Russian 
favorite with a devoted cliénteéle.* 

Le PeRROQUET DE Paris, 146 W. 57.— 
Roger Kahn, his orchestra and a re- 
vue in a resplendent effort to make 
the five-dollar couvert succeed. *** 

Ross Fenton Crus, B’way at 50.— 
Brooke Johns back from England 
and very exuberant, too. Just anoth 
er night club.** 


Texas GuINAN’s THREE HUNDRED 
Crus, 151 W. 54.—Crowded condi 
tions and lots of noise until curfew 
time. Not for the kiddies.** 


Twin Oaks, 163 W. 46.—Romantic sur 
roundings, a Johnny Johnson orches 
tra and a crowd that is not too re 
fined.* 


VittA Venice, 10 E. 60.—Couvert 
charge almost imperceptible. Aris 
tocratic surroundings.*** 


SmMALL’s, 2294 7 Ave., and CtusB Bram 
vILLE, 65 W. 129, are high spots of 
Harlem. Must be seen late to be 
appreciated. Advisable not to dress. 

* NEEDN'T DRESS 

** BETTER DRESS 

*** Vist DRESS 


MOTION PICTURES 


Beau Geste—Why the Geste Broth 
ers took to the desert and what hap- 
pened there. CriTERION, B’way at 
44. 


Tue Better ‘Ore—Syd Chaplin brings 
Old Bill to life in a slapstick war 
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CONTINUED 


comedy. With the 


Cotony, B’way at 53. 


Vitaphone. 


THE Bic ParapE—An exciting war film 
that holds the movie run record on 
Broadway. Astor, B’way at 45. 


Op Ironsipes—A silly story about the 
frigate Constitution set in a beaut 
ful picture. Ruivoii, B’way at 49. 


Wuart Price Gtory—A war picture that 
leaves you very little ground for 
complaint. Harris, 42, W. of B’way. 


The following also are recommended, 
Consult the daily papers to learn if they 
are showing and where: 


THE WINNING OF BARBARA Worth. 
Faust, A LittLe Journey, Horet [x 
PERIAL, BLONDE oR BRUNETTE and Para- 
DISE FOR Two. 


ART 
AFRICAN SCULPTURE—Unusual chance to 
see this form. New Arts Circt 
35 W. 57. 


ALL AMERICAN—Patriotic dealers spon 
sor an annual show. Opens Tues., 
Feb. 8. ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park 
at 59, 


CzopeL—Something different = from 
France; sloppy but soulful oils. 


BruMMER, 27 E. 57. 


HARTL AND ANDERSON—Naive painting 
and sturdy sculpture. WHITNEY 
Stupio CLups, 14 E. 8. 


HassaM—Etchings, lithos, etc., by one 
of the best of the middle period. 
Hartow, 712 5 Ave. 


KUHN—A pioneer American modern 
showing good stuff. GRAND CENTRAI 
GALLERIES atop. station. Closes 
Wed., Feb. 9. 


Lert Winc—Part of the big modern 
show recently in Brooklyn. ANDER 
SON GALLERIES, Park at 59. 


MANtEvicH—Paintings by a _ Russian 
artist. DurRAND-RUEL, 12 E. 57. 


Matisse—An historical showing of one 
of the great living Frenchmen. Ret- 
rospective, with sense. Closes Sat. 
Feb. 5. VALENTINE DUDENSING, 
43 E. 57. 


Mintatures—Annual show of the So 
ciety of Miniature Painters. Mac 
BETH GALLERIES, 15 E. 57. 


Moperns—Not painted by the Junior 
League, but by the younger group. 
LEAGUE Rooms, 133 E. 61. 


(’Keerre—Annual fireworks display of 
a woman who paints rings around 
the rainbow. Don’t miss it. Room 
303, ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park at 
59. 


Picasso—Drawings by a modern; also 
sculpture by Manolo. WeyHes. 79+ 
Lexington. 
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FROM PAGE 10 


SCHMIDT—A young woman has her début 
among the younger American mod- 
erns. Promising stuff. Danie, 600 
Madison. 


sweptsH ART—Swedish contemporary 
art. MeEtTRopOLITAN Museum, 5 
Ave. at 82. 


\V ALKOWITZ AND Toret—Paintings and 
drawings by two good artists. 
JewisH Art Center, 51 E. 10. 

Wittz—One of four hopefuls picked by 
DupENsING, 45 W. 44. 


MUSIC 

RECITALS 
Fritz KreisLer—Get your standing 
room now. CARNEGIE Hatt, Fri. 


Eve., Feb. 4. 

(jeoRGE MeEaper—One of our finest art- 
ists in song. AEOLIAN HALt, Sun. 
Aft., Feb. 6. 

KATHERINE Bacon—Beethoven’s piano 
sonatas continued. Steinway HALL, 
Mon. Eve., Feb. 7. 


Percy GRAINGER—One of The Pianists 
in a rather popular program. Car- 
NEGIE Hatt, Wed. Eve., Feb. 9. 


ORCHESTRAS 

PHILHARMONIC—Toscanini’s last two 
concerts this season: CARNEGIE 
Hatt, Sat. Eve., Feb. 5; Sun. Aft., 
Feb. 6. Furtwaengler conducting: 
CarNEGIE Hatt, Thurs. Eve., Feb. 
10; Fri. Aft., Feb. 11. Schelling con- 
ducting (Children’s Concerts): 
AEOLIAN Hatt, Sat. Morn. and 
Aft., Feb. 5. 

New YorK SympHONy—Klemperer con- 
ducting. Mecca Temp te, Sun. Aft., 
Feb. 6. Carneci—E Hatt, Thurs. 
Aft., Feb. 10. 


Boston SyMPHONY—Koussevitzky con- 
ducting. CARNEGIE HALL, Sat. Aft., 
Feb. 5. 

\MIINNEAPOLIS SyMPHONY — Verbrug- 
ghen conducting. CARNEGIE HALL, 
Mon. Eve., Feb. 7. 

CHAMBER SYMPHONY—Jacobs conduct- 
ing. AEOLIAN HALL, Sun. Eve., Feb. 
6. 

Sunpay SYMPHONIC SocieTY—Zuro con- 
ducting. HAMPDEN’S ‘THEATRE, 
B’way at 63, Sun., Feb. 6, at 
12:30 p.m. 

OPERA 

MetrropotitaN Opera Co.—Fri. Eve., 
Feb. 4, “Jewels of the Madonna” ; 
Sat. Aft., Feb. 5, “Rigoletto”; Sat. 
Eve., Feb. 5, “Gétterdammerung” ; 
Sun. Eve., Feb. 6, Concert. Others 
to be announced. METROPOLITAN 
Opera House, B’way at 39. 

Barger oF SevitteE—With Chaliapin 
\lecca Tempe, Wed. Eve. Feb. 9; 
Thurs. Eve., Feb. 10; Fr Eve., 
Feb. 11. 

Intimate Opera Co.—Mozart’ “La 
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Finta Giardiniera.”” Mayrair, 44, 
E. of B’way. 


SPORTS 


Box1NG—ROSENBERG VS. GRAHAM, semi- 
final World’s Bantamweight Champ. 
Fri., Feb. 4. HANson vs. PAo.Lino, 
the first of the heavyweight elim- 
ination bouts, Mon., Feb. 7. All 
bouts at 8:30 p.m. Mapison SQUARE 
GARDEN, 8 Ave. at 49. 


Hockey — ProFessionaL — Rangers vs. 
Pittsburgh, Sun., Feb. 6; Americans 
vs. Pittsburgh, Tues., Feb. 8; games 
at 8:30 p.m. Mapison SQUARE 
GARDEN, 8 Ave. at 49. 


Poto—FaLt TourNAMENT—Sat., Feb. 
5, Mon., Feb. 7, and Wed., Feb. 9, at 
5:30 p.m. 105 Fietp ArrTILLeEry, 
Franklin Ave. at 166. See papers for 
games. 

SQUADRON A vs. West Point Off- 
cers and Brooklyn Riding and 
Driving Club, Sat., Feb. 5, 8 pP.o., 
at the Armory, Park at 94. 


ON THE AIR | 


ALBERT SPALDING and JOHN CHARLES 
Tuomas—Fiddler and baritone in 
the first concert of the Brunswick 
all-star series. Station WJZ, Fri. 
Eve., Feb. 4, at 9. 


Wa .LTter DAmroscH—Lecture recital on 
“Die Meistersinger.” Station WEAF, 
Sat. Eve., Feb. 5, at 9. 


CHILDREN’S Concerts—Philharmonic, 
Schelling conducting. Station WJZ, 
Sat., Feb. 5, at 11 a.m. 


PHILHARMONIC—Toscanini conducting. 
Station WJZ, Sat. Eve., Feb. 5, at 
8 :30. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Auction—What’s left of the Quinn Col- 
lection going on the block. Modern 
paintings—Goya, Matisse, Degas 
and Gauguin among others—with 
sculpture and famous letters thrown 
in. On exhibit Sat., Feb. 5, through 
Tues., Feb. 8; week-days, 9 A.M. to 
6 p.m.; Sundays, 2-6 p.m. Sales, Feb. 
9 and 10, at 8:15 p.m. and Feb. 10 
11 and 12, at 2:15 p.m. AMERICAN 
Art GALLERIES, Madison at 57. 


Dancer—Angna Enters in the last of a 
series of recitals. Sun. Eve., Feb. 6. 
SeLwyN THEATRE, 42, W. of B’way. 


Doc SHow—The Westminster Kennel 
Club takes over Mapison SQUARE 
GarDEN for its big annual display. 
Thurs., Feb. 10, through Sat., Feb. 
12. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Two specialty 
shows precede the big event: Pomer- 
anians, Tues., Feb. 8, at the Wat- 
porF; Terriers, Wed., Feb. 9, at 
Maptson Square GarpeNn. Both 
open 10 a.m. to 10 P.M. 
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For Mademoiselle 


(14 to 20 years! 


Also Size 31 for Small Women 
The New Spring 
Bramley Suit 


Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off. 


Model 105—Bramley three- 
piece man-tailored suit. Short 
coat and skire of navy blue 
wool twill with separate pull- 
over, long-sleeved white wool 
sweater striped in black, and 
gold metal thread and banded 
with the ewill. Silk lined coat 
is smartly belted; yoked skirt 
has side kick pleats 6 ~ 00 
Three-Piece Suit >) 
Bramley fashions are originated 


and patented by Franklin 
Simon & Co. 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shop: 
Fifth Ave., 37th and 38ch Ses., New York 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1927, by 
Franklin Simon & Co., Inc 
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A woman is apt to be judged by the ankle lines 
she keeps. It matters not how closely her costume 
| may adhere to the mode. If her ankles are out of 
; key with the prevailing note of gracefulness, she just 
q fails to qualify for that all-meaning term—smart. ; 
; Onyx Pointex is generally worn with a fine ap- or 
preciation of the fact, that those two up-sweeping P § 
: lines, at the back of the heel, emphasize all the 
natural beauty that ankles possess. 
i 
: 
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THE WORLD’S TREASURED THINGS 


ARE ITS HAND-BUILT THINGS 


INCE its earliest days, the Pierce-Arrow 
motor car has been notable for the 
care exercised in every detail of its 

construction. 


And because craftsmen, devoted to an al- 
most unnecessary ideal of perfection, hand- 
build the Pierce-Arrow of today just as they 
have hand-built it for 26 years, the precision 
of Pierce-Arrow workmanship continues to 
be the most respected and most envied 
attainment in motordom. 


Long ago we learned that nothing less 
than these patient, skillful, painstaking 
methods could produce the admirable en- 
semble of chassis and body which is entitled 
to bear the name Pierce-Arrow. Perhaps it 


is true that we build better than a motor car 
need be. But in the pleasure, comfort, econ- 
omy, safety, prestige and satisfaction which 
every Pierce-Arrow owner enjoys, we find 
all the justification that we require. 

Whether they cost very much or very little, 
‘the world’s treasured things are its hand- 
built things.’” This is always true. 

It will interest every investor in a motor 
car to know that Pierce-Arrow prices are 
lower today than at any time in the com- 
pany’'s Career. 

Why not arrange to take a trip of demon- 
stration soon? 

PIERCE-ARROW SALES CORP., 


(Factory Branch) 
233 W. 54th St., New York 





SERIES 36 
The new 100-horsepower, dual-valve, six-cylinder 
Pierce-Arrow of 138-inch wheelbase —in fifteen 
body styles and anv color option — enclosed cars 
$5875 and up at Buffalo, government tax extra. 





Houdaille double-acting shock absorbers are engineered into both chassis to give unsurpassed riding com- 
fort — the B. K. Booster Unit operates the SERIES 36 four-wheel brakes with a delightful new ease. 


ows SERIES 80 
The 70-horsepower, six-cylinder Pierce-Arrow of 
130-inch wheelbase — in twelve body styles and 


twenty-six charming color options—prices 
$2895 and up at Buffalo, government tax extra. 
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BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


The Specially Shop of Originations 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 38""STREET, NEW YORK 


Bontel ov 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


CIGARETTE AND 
LIGHTER COMPACT 


5.50 


Space for a whole pack of 
cigarettes; automatic 
lighter that fits under the 
flap. Lizard calf in blond, 
tan, black, red, green, 
blue or gray. Also 
gold or silver kid. 





EXCLUSIVE! 


ON SALE IN PERFUME DEPARTMENT — Main 


itt ale: 


a 


oi tell 


“Introducing“THE” BONTELL’ COMPACTS/ 


Rey. U.S. P 


TOILET CASE 
COMPACT 


A flat 


5.00 


leather envelope 


containing comb, powder 


compact and little mirror. 


Lizard 


calf in blond, tan, 


red, green, blue, gray or 


black. 


EXCLUSIVE! 
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Votes and Comment 
HE CHELSEA Exchange Bank 


reports that chorus girls are regu- 
depositors, with thrift accounts and 
tendency to save. This is dreadfully 
audable. We congratulate all local 
wtterflies who are, beneath their 
nuzy syndicated wings, nothing but 
nod solid citizens. But our Chamber 
f Commerce should make a certain 
“fort to prevent the news being noised 
road. A single rumor of this sort 





in lay waste whole counties in In- 
ana and leave them desolate. 


HE BUS company may not be in- 

terested in corollaries to the great 
roposition, now almost a_ forgot- 
en issue, that paying when you’ve sat 
own is pleasanter than paying as you 
nter. We nevertheless will mention 
tat the system of paying when you’ve 
t down enables the conductor to 
me inside the bus from time to time 
ad to coax some blood back into his 
ngealing hands and feet. We are 
old that in spite of the indifference 
' authorities, conductors, in their 
aint way, consider these circulatory 
natters highly important. 


UR SUNNY disposition sees one 

lasting good which has come out 
the Browning trial. It is the bet- 
tr understanding between the editors 
{the tabloids and their readers. As 
rly as the second ‘day of the trial, 
¥e noticed that the Mirror had estab- 








lished so intimate, so vibratory a con- 
tact with its subscribers that it was 
able to report the verbatim testimony 





intelligently with the use of three as- 
terisks. We quote, to illustrate our 
point: “Q.* * *, A. She didn’t say 
that.” Our feeling is that when a 
newspaper has educated its public to 
this degree, it has fulfilled the high- 
est trust of journalism. Not only that 
—each asterisk was, illustrated. 


T IS the sorrowful contention of 

Senator Bruce that all the Sena- 
tors he’s ever seen decline a drink 
could be put inside a yellow taxi. But 
there he leaves the matter hanging. 
Would, we muse, the Senators be will- 
ing to get into the taxi? And if so, 





where would they instruct the driver 
to go? And wouldn’t the driver 
think there was something queer about 
a handful of sober men getting into 
his cab with no flasks or destination? 


ATIETY sometimes grips us in 

the midst of mad night life. 
Only the other evening we sat wearily 
at a mirrorside table in Roger Kahn’s 
parrot club. The big moment was 
at hand. The lights changed, Mr. 
Kahn wove the baton, and goldfish 
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flashed in the table beneath our el- 
bows. And we were unsatisfied. An- 
alyzing our emotions, we concluded 
that what we really wanted to see was 
a goldfish leading the orchestra and 
little Roger swimming around in the 
table! 


ITH readers of books now or- 
ganized in two great factions— 
the Literary Guild and the Book of the 
Month Club—a lonely little fellow 


like ourself who has never been tapped 


s + 
Silhe 


» \ | 
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feels pretty much out of it when he 
slips off by himself and just reads 
without any affiliation whatsoever. 

And speaking of the Book of the 
Month Club, the idea needs develop- 
ing, we feel. Why not a Car of the 
Month Club, with a committee which 
would select the motor car it deems 
most powerful for the month, this to 
be mailed to all who are enrolled as 
members? A club like that might 
catch our eye. 


Authority 


T WAS only after voluminous cor- 
respondence, the exertion of per- 
sonal charm, and possibly the judicious 
use of a good deal of pressure, that the 
current exhibition of paintings at the 
Reinhardt Galleries was assembled— 
works of El Greco, Zuloaga, Cé- 
zanne, Rembrandt, and so on, bor- 
rowed from their owners to show the 
development of painting. Those in 
charge, therefore, were a little put out 


sore | 
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when a dressy lady, running to green 
ostrich plumes, spurned a catalogue 
(sold for the benefit of the Greenwich 
Music School) with: “Certainly not! 
Why, my dear young woman, I’ve 
seen the originals of all these.” 


Gala Occasions 


HOSE given to gasping occa- 

sionally at the size to which New 
York has grown may have reflected 
that on one evening last week two of 
the most important balls of the season 
were held—the Beaux Arts and the 
Old Guard—and on the same night 
there was a prize fight of more or less 
importance, the opera, a matter of six- 
ty-odd theatres and other entertain- 
ments without number. ‘Truly, the 
magnitude of New York is getting 
almost beyond comprehension. 

The only untoward incident we 
have heard of occurred at the Beaux 
Arts Ball, to which the Guitrys, in- 
vited to appear in the pageant, were 
denied admittance. ‘They had a press- 
in@ invitation but no tickets, and the 
young gendarmes at the door had 
heard of Shoetree—but not Guitry. 
The committee has undoubtedly 
blushed sufficiently over this incident, 
and from the general success of the 
event one is justified in remarking that 
it is the one event of the year in which 
all circles mingle and see each other, 
and that this is wholesome and desir- 
able. Along with busses, subways and 
seventeen-million-dollar moving-pic- 
ture palaces, what this city needs 
is more gaiety like the Beaux Arts 


ball. 


T WAS the 101st annual reunion 

of the Old Guard and (since the 
average age of the battalion is said to 
be seventy) the black bottom season 
may be said to be over for our older 
militarists. 

It is worthy of note that the Old 


Guard hasn’t missed an annual ball 


since it came into being in 1826. In 
that year it made its social bow in the 
old Academy of Music. Later it trans- 
ferred its annual dance to the original 
Madison Square Garden and still later 
to the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
organization having its own floor 
made to cover the orchestra pit and 
part of the parquet. They say this 
floor is still stored somewhere in the 
building and still owned by the 
Guard. 

The battalion itself really began 
with the Tompkins Blues, the city’s 
first disciplined military organization, 
the recruiting of which followed a 
dazzling visit to Manhattan by Bos- 
ton’s famous Light Infantry. Later 
the Blues split off into the Light 
Guard and the City Guard—the for- 
mer fighting through the Civil War 
as Company A of the Seventy-first 





Infantry, and the latter as the Ninth 
Regiment. Later a reunion of the sur- 
vivors of the two organizations re- 
sulted in the formation of the Old 
Guard under that name. Its mem- 
bership is limited to two hundred. As 
its older members die, younger ones— 
seldom any under forty—replace 
them. 

“Recruits” must come from “good 
families,” and it is necessary that 
they shall have seen some _ mili- 
tary service. No matter what their 
former ranks may have been, they en- 
ter the Old Guard as guardsmen and 
promotion is by vote of the members. 
The present commandant is Major 
Edward Havemeyer Snyder, who is 
serving his tenth term. William A. 
Damer is adjutant and J. Lester Shay 
is sergeant major. In the ranks are 
the bearers of many good old Amer- 
ican names, and among its honorary 
members are President Coolidge, Gov- 
ernor Smith, Albert, King of the Bel- 
gians, the Prince of Wales, General 
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Pershing, Marshals Foch and ‘am, 
Field Marshal Haig and Sir Th 
Lipton. Sir Thomas, by the way, 
given a silver plaque as a prize 
marksmanship, and it would amaz: 
you to see the marks made by some 
the octogenarians who go after it. 


HE GUARD has not chang 
Its members still wear ie long | bear- 
skin shakos, white swallowtail coats 
and blue trousers with plenty of ¢ 
braid. They drill—not too often— 
in their “armory,” a charming 
graystone house at 307 West Nin 


first Street. There is still plenty 


rivalry among the members in sabre 
drill as well as marksmanship. ~ 
the greatest rivalry ended a few ye 
ago. It was that between Capt. ‘ Tim. 
my” Wenman and Capt. Charles Wil. 
liams. Capt. Wenman didn’t drin 
and he contended he would live iil 
er than Capt. Williams, who did. 
Anti-prohibitionists may be glad to 
know that Capt. Wenman died 
ninety-nine years and four months, 
and his less temperate, though far 
from intemperate, friend at ninety- 
nine years and six months. 


Post-Victorian 


Gur Howarp has discovered the 
manuscript, and is now in searcli 
of the author, of a play written as 
long ago as 1900 and based on the 
same problem as “The Captive.” The 


script is credited to a gentleman who 
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was then a cleric in Schen ectady. It 
; a frank but strangely stilted exposé 
f the lives of Cordelia and Della. In 

last scene Della kills herself (the 

tage directions call for a razor) at 
the altar as she is about to marry a be- 
hted gentleman, and the minister 
whi had been engaged for the cere- 
we to the falling curtain: 
“There she goes, the undefiled bride 
f the Unavoidable.” 


m ony 


ND SINCE the subject of stage 
4 directions has come - * gen- 
tleman of the theatre tells us that a 
scr “: s now making the rounds of the 
oroducers with this gem embedded in 
it: “A trumpet sounds offstage that 
has a sort of a kind of a Cosmic 
pulse.” We understand the play prob- 
ably won’t be produced this season. 


One Year Old 
T APPEARS that hockey is threat- 


ening to harness, in the win- 
ter months, the tremendous energy 
that would be wasted during the sum- 
mer if it were not for baseball]. Last 
week we were among seventeen thou- 
sand persons (a figure officially 
plied) who saw a game between two 
professional teams. Good quality high 
hats were in evidence in the rinkside 
boxes. We learn, in fact, that with 
the exception of the transient horse 
show crowd, the hockey audience is 
sidered the Garden’s most socially 
fted coterie. 
This is a recent state of affairs. 
Last year saw the first real hockey 
matches in this town, and not even the 
promoters knew how it would all end 
until, toward the close of the season, 
heard the audience boo the ref- 
ee. Infallibly this is the first sign 
that a sport will go over com- 
mercially. Hockey went. The 
present season will bring forth 
seven hundred thousand, 
There is 
The 
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York Americans alone 
they look like a 
Amer- 
stars and 


of the New 
would draw crowds 
special luxe edition of the 
ican flag. The motif is 
but they have simply 
thing—the player’s name, the player’s 
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stripes, every- 


number, the team’s name, rings of 
red-white-and-blue on the stockings, 


rings of blue-white-and-red on the 
shirts, stars in countless profusion. 

There was a certain deliberateness 
that went into designing those 
tumes, for inasmuch as the American 
team was recruited almost 
from former Canadian aggregations, 
the sight of so much miscarried pa- 
triotism is said to rule the opposing 
compatriots to a point bordering on the 
terrible. Blood is thicker than ice. 
This makes for good hockey. 

Fouls in this game are punished by 
sending the offending player to a little 
four-foot bench behind the fence, 
where he sits and sulks until released. 
Fighting is a major penalty, drawing 
a five-minute exile from the ice. But 
in the frenzy of a contest, the player’s 
interest in the puck occasionally be- 
comes at best academic, and a sock in 
the eye more pertinent. In one game 
recently, two men were removed, 
locked in each other’s arms, and placed 
on the inadequate bench, 
slugging started again. 


cos- 


entirely 


where tne 
Finally one 


other 


had to be incarcerated on the 
side of the pond. 
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cup. It consists largely in seeing an 
imaginative plaver take the puck, 
ever-increasing speed, the entire iengtn 


of the rink, head directly for the de- 


fense, attain eighty m.p.h., and ther 
unable to think of anything else to d 
fall flat down and glide the rest of 


the way into the cage on his bare 


nose. This is fun, too, but it is not s 
exciting 
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as “the Athens of America” prompted 
one of the near-intellectuals to re- 
mark upon leaving: “The only two- 
syllable word they know is fil-lum.” 


Hunter 
GENTLEMAN who knew 


him in college, and has renewed 
his acquaintanceship recently, has told 
us about Mr. Wynant D. Hubbard, 
whose recent article in Liberty re- 
vived with a bang the Harvard- 
Princeton rumpus. He is twenty- 
seven, well over six feet tall, and 
serious, with the eye of a reformer. 
He came originally from Kansas 
City, but studied in Europe before he 
went to Harvard. Since childhood he 
has had a passion for animals, and 
while in Cambridge the curator of 
the Boston Zoo was his friend and 
allowed him to fraternize with full- 
grown lions and tigers. Married in 
college, he went to work in a mine 
in Canada without waiting for his de- 
gree. 

He left that mine for another 
in Africa and then left that, to enter 
the jungle. There he spent three 
more or less harrowing years. His 
son was born four hundred miles from 
the rail-end. When a river washed 
out the garden his wife had planted 
to provide food, Hubbard and his wife 
nearly starved. Kindly natives fed 
the child, but the parents suffered so 
from malnutrition that they were too 
weak to walk. In the end they traded 
the animals they had captured for pas- 
sage to America. Arriving here a 
year ago, Mr. Hubbard has written 
about the jungle. His book on the 
subject is said to be one of the best. 


HE ARTICLE about football 

was a by-product. Retaining his in- 
terest in sports, Mr. Hubbard was pre- 
paring to write an exposé of profession- 
alism in various sports. At Cambridge 
last fall, however, he fell in with some 
Harvard gr..duates who were waxing 
indignant over Princeton, and it was 
then that the football article was de- 
cided on. Once committed, he took 
the task seriously—as something of a 
mission in life. The article was orig- 
inally intended for Collier's, but 
found its way to Liberty. At present 
Mr. Hubbard is living in a flat in As- 
toria. He has expressed himself as 
in favor of an investigation by the 
neutral Yale—a star chamber session 
which, he feels, would bring forward 





persons to substantiate his story. The 
football situation is, however, a sec- 
ondary interest with him. His real 
purpose now is to finance a return trip 
to Africa, there to study animals and 
make a campaign against the tsetse fly. 


i THE program of the Longacre 
Theatre, where “An American 
Tragedy” is now holding forth, we 
have found listed among stage car- 
penters, masters of properties and 
such, under the general heading of 
“For Horace Liveright,” this: “Com- 
pany Physiotherapist—Dr. Philip L. 
Kohnstamm.” ‘Taking apart the 
two Greek roots thus used together 
we suspect that the company has a 
doctor. 


Pink 
HE RIDING Club Hound Show 


produced few moments of palpi- 
tating excitement, but it did serve to 
bring to life the atmosphere of an old 
English hunting print. There were 
gentlemen in bowler hats, spats and 
oversized overcoats and others with 
pink coats and black velvet caps, all 
looming against a background of soft 
browns, reds and hunting pink. From 
the ceiling hung rows of bright ban- 
ners, each emblaz- 
oned with an es- 
cutcheon, which 
may have been the 
family crest of 
the hounds them- 
selves. 

Despite all the 
colorfulness, the 
dogs seemed de- 
pressed, even 
when, dragged 
about the ring by 
their beaming 
owners, they were 
awarded prizes. 
And we must re- 
port that two la- 
dies present were 
apparently disaf- 
fected by this in- 
difference of the 
dogs. 

As they left 
we heard one of 
them say: “To 
quote Mr. Brown- 
ing’s African 
gander, ‘Honk, 
honk, it’s the 
bonk.’ ” 
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Maestro 
IGNOR Arturo Toscanini will 


soon be on his way back to Italy, 
but not, however, without having re- 
newed the indelible outlines of the 
impression he made upon New York’s 
musical world when he first wove 
reeds and strings into his peculiarly 
effective pattern at the Metropolitan 
Opera House back in 1908. It was 
feared for a time that he had made 
the long ocean trip—which he abhors 
—in vain, but he recovered from a 
severe bronchial attack in time to lead 
the Philharmonic as guest conductor, 
canceling his original sailing date. 
Signor Toscanini has had few rivals 
as a conductor since the evening he 
left his ’cello rather hurriedly to take 
the baton of an orchestral maestro who 
had fallen suddenly ill. On that oc- 
casion he removed the score from the 
rack and went through the remainder 
of the program without it. It was 
not just a gesture, for he has never 
since conducted with a score. Not 
only does he know the music which his 
orchestras play so well that he can 
sing, offhand, any part allotted to any 
instrument, but he is so nearsighted 
that a score would be of no more as- 
sistance than a copy of the latest novel. 
He knows more than seventy operas 





“This jam is frightful. Ill take us half an 
hour to go the remaining fifty feet.” 
“Oh dear, Pve half a mind to walk.” 
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“My dear, I’m afraid I’m just playing at life. 


“Got any tricks?” 


by heart and perhaps a hundred sym- 
phonic works. 

His intimate acquaintance with 
music, it seems, breeds uncommon fear 
in the hearts of those whom he directs. 
He has been known to stop an or- 
chestra rehearsal, turn to an obscure 
violinist and call his attention to a B 
flat he has misread. ‘This, in fact, is 
just what he did on numerous occa- 
sions when he first rehearsed with the 
Metropolitan orchestra. His advent 
had been viewed with resentment by 
the German element in the orchestra. 
However, after he had interrupted the 
first rehearsal fifteen or twenty times 
to correct intentional discords, he had 
no further trouble. With the singers 
he was a terror, too. He was known 
to seek them out in their dressing 
rooms in the intermissions and call 
their attention to false notes. One 
diva, it is said, changed her dressing 
room every performance in an effort 
to hide from him. 

He insists on this sort of discipline. 
He is interested in the composer rather 
than the singer, and told one famous 
performer who made undue claims as 
a “star” that he knew of no stars other 
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than those in the heavens. His de- 
parture from the Metropolitan in 
1915 remains a mystery which he will 
not discuss, but it is generally under- 
stood that his artistic conscience will 
permit of nothing but a completely 
free hand. 

Offstage, Signor Toscanini is a 
gentle, retiring person who dislikes 
crowds and excitement. He is slender, 
even frail, with a large head, bushy 
hair, eyebrows that form a_ con- 
tinuous line, and eyes that are black 
and burning. He works and studies 
incessantly, rarely attending social 
functions. His only diversion while 
here has been an occasional automobile 
ride around the city. He is living, 
during his American stay, at the Hotel 
Astor, with his wife and two daugh- 
ters. He has no secretary, and per- 
sonally opens the door to callers. He 
employs no press agent and would not 
even submit to an interview when 
ship news reporters recently besieged 
him. In this case it was his elder 
daughter, Signorina Wally, who saved 
the day. She not only parried ques- 
tions charmingly but she posed for 
extremely decorative photographs. 
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Revival 
Ms: CornELius VANDERBILT, JR., 


complains in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post that sons of illustrious fami- 
lies invariably find it difficult to con- 
tinue the great works of their fore- 
bears, but his cousin, Mr. William H. 
Vanderbilt, appears to be having no 
trouble with the problem. Recalling 
that his father, the late Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt, once maintained a line of 
coaches from Brighton to London, he 
established a motorized service of the 
sort between Newport and Providence 
two years ago. Now we hear he will 
add a Boston-New York route. 

One of the pretty touches of this 
continuation is the fact that each of 
the large motor busses employed in the 
modern stage service is named for one 
of those maintained by his father in 
the English line. The original coach- 
es, by the way, are now in the spacious 
stables at Oakland Farm, Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s summer home in Portsmouth, 
near Newport, for refitting, and Belle- 
vue Avenue and Ocean Drive will 
see them in all their picturesque splen- 
dor this summer, for Mr. Vanderbilt 
intends driving them out. It is note- 
worthy also that Mr. Vanderbilt main- 
tains another family tradition by keep- 
ing an excellent stable and winning, 
from time to time, new blue ribbons 
for the trophy collection established by 
his father. 


A.D. 1927 
HE NEWSPAPERS having de- 


termined the ten best books to 
take to a desert island, the ten best 
books not to take to a desert island, 
whether ministers believe in God, and 
all such questions, one of them, we 
are told, has set out to determine what 
initials, either of famous people or 
organizations, are the most widely 
known—T. R., B. P. O. E., and so 
forth. In quest of her opinion, a rep- 
resentative called Miss Clare Eames, 
the actress, on the telephone. She re- 
plied that perhaps the most universally 
known ones were I. N. R. I. There 
was a pause, and then the man said: 
“‘What’s that, the subway?” 


IXTURES REPORTED: The 

“Between the Sheets” cocktail— 

two parts gin, one part Bacardi rum, 

one part Cointreau and a generous 
dash of absinthe. 

—TuHE New YorKERsS 
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THEY CATCH A LION 


HEN Ritza returned from 

Tuxedo and Mr. and Mrs. 

Carlton got back from Lake 
Placid, where Mrs. Carlton was per- 
fectly certain she had frozen her feet, 
several days of comparative quiet fol- 
lowed at the Carltons’ home. Ordi- 
narily they would have gone to Flori- 
da, but Mrs. Carlton couldn’t face the 
trip; the season had been too strenuous. 

Numbers of odd jobs were done. 
The closets throughout the house were 
lined with fresh cedar, all the pictures 
on the ground floor were reframed, 
and the pianos were all tuned. 

It happened at this time that they 
met an English playwright called 
Bovril, several of whose plays were 
on Broadway, and discovered that he 
was staying with the Biltmores. Ritza 
went to a little talk he gave on “The 
Sponge in Literature” and Mrs. Bilt- 
more described him as “ever so inter- 
esting.” That same evening Mrs. Carl- 
ton talked to her husband. 

“The Hyde Parks are over from 
London, by the way, and they say 
Mark Tadpole, the novelist, is landing 
next week. I think it would be nice 
to have him stay with us. The Bilt- 
mores—” 

“But we don’t know him,” Ritz 
objected. 

Mrs. Carlton strove to be patient. 
“The Hyde Parks know him well 
enough, my dear. They put him up 
in Devonshire several times.” 


HE LONG and the short of it 

was that five days later Mr. Mark 
Tadpole, authorof “Twenty-four Pies 
and a Blackbird,” took possession of a 
suite on the third floor of the Carltons’ 
residence. He immediately began using 
the automatic elevator, invariably for- 
getting to close the door after him 
when he was finished with it, with the 
result that nobody else could make use 
of it. 

Ritza was apprised of his arrival 
by finding that she had to walk up- 
stairs when she came in before din- 
ner. “Oh, my God!” she remarked. 

Mrs. Carlton sent for her. “Ritza,” 
she said earnestly, “Mark Tadpole, the 
celebrated novelist, is in the house, 
and I want you to be pleasant to him. 
It’s very nice of him to stay with 
us ” 


“What does he look like?” asked 


Ritza non-commit- 
tally. 

“He’s a_ gentle- 
man,” replied Mrs. 
Carlton with em- 
phasis, “well dressed, 
with beautiful man- 
ners and a charming 
Voice.” 

“How old is he?” 

“T should say he 
was about forty- 
five.” 

Ritza picked up | 
her mother’s buffer | 
and began to polish | 
her nails briskly. 
“Certainly, I'll be pleasant to him— 
somebody’s got to tell him to shut the 
door of the elevator after him. I 
had to walk up.” 

Mr. Carlton upon his return home 
was also apprised by direct evidence 
that the house was being honored with 
a celebrated guest. Going into the 
den, he rang the bell and demanded 
to know the whereabouts of the eve- 
ning papers, which were not in their 
accustomed place. 

“Mr. Tadpole, Sir, requested that 
they be brought up to his room,” said 
the footman. 

“But there are five evening papers,’ 
protested Ritz. 

“He wished them all, Sir.” 


> 


OMEWHAT confused, Ritz 
went upstairs to consult his wife. 
“There’s not a single paper down- 
stairs,” he said a trifle warmly, “Tad- 
pole had them all sent up to his room. 
What do you suppose he did that for?” 
Mrs. Carlton didn’t know. “But 
let him do what he wants to, Ritz,” 
she said pleadingly, “‘it’s very nice of 
him to stay with us, remember.” 

At this, Ritza, who was still polish- 
ing her nails, gave a snort. 

“I’m not going to keep him from 
doing what he wants to,” said Mr. 
Carlton after glancing suspiciously at 
his daughter, “but I think he might 
have left me one paper.” 

There was to be a small dinner of 
sixteen at eight—just a few intimates 
of Mrs. Carlton’s, to whom Mr. Tad- 
pole was to appear and be introduced. 
He was scheduled to lecture some- 
where later. When Mrs. Carlton 
came to ordering the car for him, she 
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was disconcerted to find that he had 
already ordered it. 

As they stood around waiting for 
Tadpole before dinner, Ritz remarked 
good-naturedly to Mrs. Majestic that 
novelists were always more or less 
eccentric. ‘““Took all my evening pa- 
pers, you know.” 

“Mother says I’ve got to read one 
of his books,” Ritza was saying across 
the room. 

At half-past eight the butler en- 
tered and whispered to Mrs. Carlton 
that Mr. Tadpole felt that he had 
better have his dinner in his room. 
She swayed slightly at the news, and 
her cheeks paled, but she continued to 
chat affably. Presently she suggested 
that it might be well not to wait any 
longer for Mr. Tadpole. “He always 
hesitates about eating too much,” she 
said, “particularly when he is lectur- 
ing.” 

The next day Ritza called on her 
father in the morning den. “That 
fellow Tadpole must think we’re a 
hotel,” she confided sourly. “I haven’t 
seen him since he’s been here.” 

“You must make allowances, 
Ritza,” her father said soothingly. 

“T’m not going to baw] him out or 
anything,” Ritza assured him, “but 
from now on I’m not going to keep 
any engagements on his account. If 
something better turns up that I want 
to do, I’m going to do it.” 

After sitting and digesting this 
statement for some time, Ritz, instead 
of going to his club, went and spoke 
seriously to Mrs. Carlton. Mrs. Carl- 
ton dabbed her eyes furiously. “Of 
course, we can’t say anything to any- 
body,” she said bitterly, “but I was 
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terribly mortified last night at Mr. 
‘Yadpole’s thoughtlessness.” 

“Tt was very disappointing of him,” 
Ritz agreed. “What ought we to do? 
Ritza says—” 

“Do?” echoed Mrs. Carlton de- 
spairingly. “There’s a dinner of thir- 
ty-two tonight, one of sixty-four to- 
morrow night, and one of one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight on Friday. I 
don’t know what we can do.” 

Ritz’s hands clenched as he looked 
at his wife’s grief-stricken face. 
Things were very cruel. 


R. TADPOLE finally appeared 

i at tea and permitted his host to 
have a good look at him. Mrs. Carl- 
ton came downstairs especially to see 
him. Ritza poured tea, her mother not 
feeling up to it, and examined the fa- 
mous novelist closely. “Mother says I 
ought to read one of your books,” she 
said, handing him a piece of imported 
chocolate cake. 

“Cruel parent!” he replied, smiling. 

“Why, Ritza!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Carlton, saying not quite the right 
thing, “I never said anything of 
Se 

It was altogether very, very charm- 
ing—Mrs. Carlton could hear herself 
telling Mrs. Plaza how just like a 
book it was. “When do you lecture 
again?” she asked, exclaiming how in- 
teresting it must be to hear him talk. 

“Tonight, I’m afraid,” he said rue- 
fully. “It’s rather beastly.” 


“But I say—there’s tobea ... .” 


Ritz began, subsiding at a look from 
his wife. 

“We were just having a few dozen 
people in to meet you,” she said, hasti- 
ly swallowing some tea, “they’ll be 
frightfully disappointed.” 

He perished the thought with a gest- 
ure. “You exaggerate,” he murmured, 
“and tomorrow I fear I must go to 
Schenectady.” 

This was a really serious blow. 

“But [ll be back,” he added. Soon 
afterwards he excused himself to pre- 
pare some notes. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said Ritza 
after a short silence, “if I were you, 
when he goes to Schenectady, I’d make 
him take a taxi to the station.” 

Mrs. Carlton’s shoulders were shak- 
ing with disappointment. 

The following noon the Secretary 
called Mr. Carlton on the telephone 
at his club. ““Mrs. Carlton is becoming 
worried sick over things, Sir,” she said. 

“She seemed all right this morn- 
ing,” said Ritz in dismay. 

“But she’s been thinking things 
over, Sir,” said the Secretary. 

Ritz consequently lunched at home. 

The dreadful presence of Tadpole in 
the house had brought the members of 
the family closer together than they 
had been for some time. “Thank the 
Lord he’s gone to Schenectady,” said 
Ritza, “do you know what he did 
this morning? He asked me not to 
play the Ampico in my room, as it 
disturbed him when he was working.” 

“T hope you didn’t worry your 





“Oh-h-h! Did you hear that?” 
“That's nothing—wait till you hear the word they use in the 


second act!” 


mother by telling her,” Ritz said ap- 
prehensively. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Carlton was 
persuaded that a little spin in the air 
would do her good. Ritz pointed out 
that she had never driven in the new 
Isotta since she had had it. She rose 
unsteadily and went down to the door, 
to find the Rolls and the second chauf- 
feur at the door. 

“Mrs. Carlton wished the Isotta,” 
said Ritz severely. 

After saluting, the footman ex- 
plained that the Isotta was not in the 
garage. “Mr. Tadpole took it to 
Schenectady, Sir.” 

There came a low cry from Mrs. 
Carlton as Ritz stood helplessly on the 
doorsill with clenched fists. “I will 
never be well enough for dinner to- 
night,” she said when they had got 
her back to bed. 


HE SECRETARY was busy that 

afternoon calling up the sixty-four 
guests who were to have come that eve- 
ning and asking them if they could 
come the following evening instead. 
Many accepted, which, together with 
the hundred and twenty-eight who 
were already invited for that night, 
made well over a hundred and eighty 
souls. 

Although so numerous a_ party 
was not too large for the Carlton 
house dining room, a general feeling 
of uneasiness pervaded the household. 
It could not help being an important 
occasion, and Mrs. Carlton was not 
rallying as she should. Ritz was so per- 
turbed that he barely went to the club. 

Ritza took the occasion to go 
through Tadpole’s suite and examine 
his belongings. “He’s got some of 
your new special cigars up there, Pa, 
and some of your monogrammed 
razor blades.” 

Late in the afternoon a gloomy 
drizzle set in, covering the window 
panes with heavy moisture. Mrs. Carl- 
ton lay listlessly on her pillows, her 
eyes fixed sadly on the lugubrious 
scene, while Ritz kept her company in 
an easy chair. The Isotta returned 
shortly after sunset, and a note was 
brought upstairs to the bedroom. 

Although he did not know why, 
Ritz’s heart sank as he took it. “Shall 
I open it, dear?” 

It was in Mr. Tadpole’s beautiful 
English. He appreciated Mrs. Carl- 
ton’s hospitality immeasurably—he 
found, however, that he could con- 
tinue his lecture tour indefinitely— 
therefore, would they please pack his 
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bag and send it to him—he was deeply 
grateful. 

Ritz crumpled the paper spasmodi- 
cally in his hand; and at the sound, 
Mrs. Carlton raised her head sharply. 
“Ritz!” 

‘The agony in her voice told him 
that she had surmised. He bowed his 
head. “He is not coming back.” In 
the hall could be heard the footsteps 
of the Secretary as she ran desperately 
to telephone the Doctor. 

After medica] skill had done its all, 
the doctor came to Ritz. “Your wife 
has been hurt,” he said. “Why is it 
that I] cannot learn what made the 
wound?” 

He was never told—indeed, no one 
was ever told. At the dinner, which 
Ritz carried off unaided, he spoke well 
of Mark Tadpole when questioned, 
always replying that the famous 
novelist was most charming and_ so 
interesting. —FitLMorE Hype 


OF ALL THINGS 
R. KELLOGG may godown 


into history as the ablest 

oscillator of the Tremulous 
Twenties. He can simultaneously 
shake hands in China, fingezs in Eu- 
rope, fists in Nicaragua and knees in 
Mexico. 


Dry agents testify that the govern- 
ment lost money on its Forty-fourth 
Street speakeasy. The fault lay not 
in public ownership but in bad man- 
agement. Blind pigs should be under 
the expert control of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


A Paris dressmaker, we read, 
“showed jumper frocks cunningly de- 
signed to imitate a small flower worn 
on the shoulder.” ‘This sounds to us 
like a new triumph in feminine dis- 
clothes. 


Stop-and-go signals have been in- 
stalled in the Reichstag. When an 
orator has talked long enough the 
president presses a button, the lights 
turn red and Vice President Dawes 
turns green with envy. 


Until the committee reports, the 
status of Colonel Smith remains ob- 


scure. We cannot make out whether 
he was elected and ejected or ap- 
pointed and disappointed. 


Senator Jim Reed keeps up a run- 
ning fire of sarcasm about the White 
House spokesman. It seems there are 
sausages and cakes for some people at 
the executive mansion, but all the 
newspaper boys get is applesauce and 
bologna. 


William G. McAdoo has lately 
been in our metropolitan midst, living 
over the days now dead and gone. He 
couldn’t do any tenting on the old 
camp ground, because that has now 
been removed. 


According to Mrs, Story, it is 
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seditious to criticize the foreign policy 
of the President and Secretary of 
State. The unanimous action of the 
Senate appears to have been practically 
arbitraitorous. 


A Jewish wedding in Brownsville 
was recently raided by the police be- 
cause of the use of wine. This de- 
partment can readily recall a Jewish 
wedding about nineteen hundred 
years ago that had a far happier 
ending. 


The Mexican papers have jumped 
to the conclusion that our people are 
not solidly behind Coolidge in his atti- 
tude toward their oil laws. They are 
herewith declared the winner of the 
standing broad jump. 

—Howarp BRuBAKER 






































Cusan (visiting Lake Placid): “Why—that’s a lie!” 
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CE PROFILES & 


SNOW MAN 


EFORE I met Urbain Ledoux, 
or even knew who he was, I 
saw him in a subway train. 
The car was almost empty (it was 


after four in the morning) and he a ek 


was sitting with his eyes closed, a big 
man with a handsome and pic- 
torial face that made him look a 
little like an actor, although his_— 
cloches were not at all the clothes * Es 
an actor would have thought of, | 
being simply a strong cover for 
his body; corduroy  sutt, 
thick rubbers, a soft hat, a 
leather jacket. At Eighth 
Street he got out of the 
He was carrying a 
parcel. Three years later I 
found out his name. 

For a long time he had no name 
at all. When the men among 
whom he worked asked what to 
call him he said, “Nothing,” and 

1 Associated Press correspondent 
turned this into “Mr. Zero.” 
Once, at a meeting, he said that 
his name was Urbain and the next 
day an editorial writer discoursed 


on “The Work of Brother Urbain” 


train. 


‘as if he were a sort of black friar. 


Other writers have made him out a 
philanthropic buffoon, a saint of beat- 
en people, gently lunatic. All these 
labels of what he is are silly against 
the simple fact of what he does. Last 
year he fed 250,000 hungry men. 


E FEEDS most of them in a 
place called “The Tub,” a can- 

teen in the cellar under an old house 
St. Mark’s Place. The rent of 
this place is thirty dollars a month. 
The arrangements are simple: bare 
table, wooden chairs, white walls, a 
lithograph of the steamship Majestic, 
a victrola, a bin for old clothes, an- 
other for food, a canteen booth by the 
door where each man coming in gives 
a meal ticket or a five-cent piece in 
exchange for a tin coffee-cup, a tin 
bowl for soup, a spoon. Rye bread is 
piled in dishes on each table. The men 
take the thick slices and mash them 
in the soup. They can have their 


bowls filled as often as they like. They 
do not spill anything. They eat in- 
tensely and without haste. 
not look at each other. 
The nickel pays for what each man 
The Tub is not a charity nor 


‘They do 


eats. 
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“Mr. Zero” 


does Urbain Ledoux, in theory, give 
anything but his services. He buys 
food in quantity at very low prices: 
frozen potatoes, last year’s beans, ma- 
caroni sweepings, yesterday’s loaves of 
Jewish bread, recovered fats, pre- 
serves in cans whose labels have been 
spoiled by fire or in transportation. He 
occasionally takes contributions when 
they are offered. He does not ask for 
them. 

His friends send him old clothes. 
He boils the starch out of dress shirts 
and gives them away. “Damned un- 
comfortable things,” he says. “I used 
to wear them myself. hs 


E WAS not born to formal lin- 

en. His father, Joseph Le- 

doux, was a laborer and later a book- 
seller in Connecticut; after some 
prosperous years he went to Canada 
and bought a farm. Urbain Ledoux 
was born at St. Héléne, in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, in 1878. He went 
to school at Sainte Marie de Manoir 
and worked his way through a 
Catholic seminary at Van Buren, 
Maine. After graduation he worked 
as overseer in cotton mills at Bidde- 
ford, Maine, and wrote for the Mon- 
treal Figaro. A man he disliked was 
asking for the American consulship at 
Three Rivers; he competed, got the 


appointment, served as consul 
successively at Bordeaux and in 
Brazil. He 
the consulship at Prague and 
there enjoyed grand days; he 
belonged to the Nobility Club 
where—the only member with- 
out a title—he played baccarat 
with visiting Hohenzollerns. 
At the age of thirty-two he re- 
signed from the consular ser- 
vice and came to New York; 
friends he had made at Prague 
offered him new opportunities. 
He promoted sales campaigns, 
organized, among other things, 
a company for making indus- 
trial alcohol, and lived very 
well at the Park Avenue Hotel. 
Up to this time the most im- 
portant factor in his career had 
been his zest. Springing from his 
body, it entered his mind and in- 
formed all his actions, making him 
adequate to every situation, physical 
and mental, that he was called upon 
to face. At first he was energetic 
rather than ambitious, but as _ he 
reached higher and everything he 
wanted fell to him, he began for 
the first time to question the glory of 
having played cards at the Nobility 
Club. Aware of a flaw in his con- 
tent, he started a long discussion with 
himself, based on a_ heterogeneous 
reading of Russian mystics and French 
novelists, and illustrated with texts 
from the Greek: “Know Thyself.” 
“To serve—the highest good.” 


Santos, was given 


T FIRST the thing that he picked 

out to serve was not clearly de- 
fined. During the war he served the 
Labor Bureau. Then he threw himself 
furiously into the work of organizing 
meetings in Boston for the World 
Peace Foundation. It was still not what 
he wanted. The ideal of serving man- 
kind, a shrouded figure, came slowly 
to be replaced by the figures of the 
jobless men he saw in Boston. One 
day he asked such a man to take off 
his shirt. He stood the man on the 
bandstand in Boston Common. 

It was near noontime and a good 
many jobless men were sitting on the 
benches in the Common. Some clerks, 
too, were smoking there while they 
digested the sandwiches and sundaes 
they had eaten for lunch. A crowd 
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collected, and Urbain Ledoux began 
to auction the man who had taken 
off his shirt. Big and burly, with his 
face of an actor or a general, he 
stormed beside the partly naked man 





on the bandstand, pointing to the thin 
ribs that stuck through his flesh like 
the ribs of a bird. ‘“‘See, he is thin,” 
he said. “He wants to work. Give 
him some work and he’ll get fat 
again.” In this way he found jobs 
for a few men, but before long he 
was banished from the Common. It 
was an unseemly thing, even a reflec- 
tion against the city, many persons 
thought, to use the Common for any 
such purpose. Urbain Ledoux came 
back to New York and went to live 
on the Bowery. He found dirty, 
ragged, and sick men sleeping in door- 
ways and on the floors of vacant build- 
ings. He tried to get food for them, 
working at first with the Salvation 
Army and then, in 1921, starting his 
own canteen, which he called, “The 
Old Bucks and Lame Ducks Club.” 
Only old men who were sick or 
crippled could eat at the Old Bucks 
and Lame Ducks Club. Urbain 
Ledoux could only feed a few and he 





turned away all who were not both 
old and sick, but in 1922, when the 
city was filled with unemployed, he 
decided that a man who could not get 
a job was in actuality a cripple—old, 
too, since he was without hope. He 
fed everyone who came. On New 
Year’s Day he marched a squad of 
tatterdemalions to the White House 
and had them join the line of guests 
who were being received by President 
Harding. The President shook hands 
with them. Mr. Zero’s name was in 
the headlines, but things were going 
badly, nevertheless, with the old bucks 
and lame ducks. Having himself no 
money, he asked each man to pay two 
cents, thinking that would cover the 
cost of the meal. He had reckoned 
normal appetites. The intense, steady 
eating of the starved men made a 
deficit, and he raised the price to five 





cents and also reorganized the club. 

It was now that he named it “The 
Tub”—a reference, vague and grand- 
iose, to Diogenes. His idealism also 
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is vague and grandiose, the kind of 
idealism that could inspire action only 
in a man who responds with action to 
every stimulus. He put a motto on 
the wall telling the purpose of The 
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Tub: “To bring a greater share of 
love and beauty into the lives of those 
too long deprived.” That his idea of 
love and beauty should be rye bread 
and bean soup is what makes this man 
extraordinary and makes him noble. 
He is an idealist, if one may define 
that term as meaning’ a person who 
passes from a remote concept to an 
immediate deed without the middle 
stage of criticism. He is not partic- 
ularly kind-hearted. Particularly 
kind-hearted people are seldom much 
good at helping the poor—they give 
what they have to the first affliction 
they see. Urbain Ledoux judges 
shrewdly between degrees of despera- 
tion. A man asks him for an overcoat. 
He will not get it. The coat will go to 
another—weaker, older, or just dis- 
missed from a hospital. He sifts pan- 
handlers from the true derelicts who 
look just like them. But all this is 
giving an unfair idea of him, for 
although his pity is diffused, he has 
never been able to harden himself 
against suffering. ‘There are old men 
whom he keeps all winter; and when 
the spring comes he cannot turn them 
out. He feeds them until June is in 
the parks, warming the benches on 
which they will sit, and it is time for 
him to go away. 


N THE SUMMERS he earns the 

money that pays his personal ex- 
penses for the rest of the year. Some- 
times he organizes a sales campaign 
for a manufacturing company. Last 
year he bought second-hand books in 
New York and sold them to libraries 
in Montreal. All winter out of his 
profits he donates five-cent pieces to 
men who come into The Tub without 
any money at all. These are the sad- 
dest of all scavengers; they have failed 
so often that they do not dare ask even 
for five cents on the street. A man 
who is sick can eat in The Tub as 
often as he likes. An old man can 
eat there as often as he likes. The 
rest can eat once. No repeaters. “Pull 
your chairs in close, boys,” shouts Mr. 
Zero. “When you’ve eaten, get out. 
. . « For God’s sake put the coffee- 
pot on the table; don’t keep running 
up and down with your cups.” 


yo Henry Ford sailed to end 
the war in Europe, Mr. Zero 
had three tickets for the trip. He 
arrived at the dock late. The peace 
ship, surrounded by cartoonists, was 
already in the middle of the East 
River. Without a moment’s hesita- 
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tion Mr. Zero plunged into the water, 
festooned with lovely arabesques of 
oil, and began swimming after the 
ship. The wharfmen who rescued him 
refused to put him on board. ““There’s 
enough nuts there already,” they 
said. « « « 

Once he was arrested in Washing- 
ton. Carrying a lighted lantern, he 
picketed the building where the dis- 
armament conferences were being 
held. What, he asked the police, could 
they do to him for carrying a lantern? 
“I was looking for a Christian among 
the delegates.” He defined Christian 
as “one who practices the gentility of 
Christ.” He holds preachermen in a 
certain suspicion, Before the spokes- 
man of any organized church can talk 
to the guests in The Tub he has to 
put up a hundred dollars to go in the 
soup—and then he cannot talk for 
more than half an hour. 

Urbain Ledoux lives in a_back- 
room littered with books, at 16 St. 
Mark’s Place. He cooks his own 
meals and, except to work, he goes out 
very little. Although he has never 
elected the lot of an anchorite, most of 
the bonds that tie men to a convention- 
al routine are, for him, broken; his 
wife is dead, his daughter married, 
his son, a boy of fifteen, whom he 
supports, goes to boarding school in the 
winter and works in the summer. This 


“Cape Cods or 
Blue Points?” 
“T must have 
Blue Points. We 
have a_ terribly 
small apartment.” 


loneliness, like the isolation of the 
men he feeds, that has descended 
round him, tends to accentuate in him 
that complacency evident in all peo- 
ple who have sacrificed something to 
an ideal. He talks about himself, im- 
personally and at length, in the admir- 
ing terms of one who has been much 
impressed with a biography which he 
has read too hastily to grasp all its 
details, But this uncertain concep- 
tion of himself, the constant need to 
underscore the purposes which, like 
chapter headings, inform his daily 
life, have no counterpart in his strong 
competence to do practical work. 


HE GETS up at three in the 
morning. At five he puts on 
his leather coat and goes to the All 
Night Mission, the Hadley Street 
Mission, and other charity headquar- 
ters where he gives meal tickets 
(“Good For All You Can Eat at Mr. 
Zero’s Tub”) to the men who have 
been sleeping there. Meals are served 














at twelve and five. On rainy days 
The Tub opens fifteen minutes be- 
fore the hour. When they have eat- 
en, the raggedest of the men come and 
ask him for clothes. He has few to 
give away. Bundles come in from 
friends, from casual people who have 
heard him speak and wanted to help 
him. He has never received any im- 
portant gifts of money. Once a Sen- 
ator gave him five hundred dollars to 
help the men who, in 1922, had no 
jobs. 

That was the biggest gift Mr. 
Zero ever accepted; ordinarily he re- 
jects such offers—The Tub is not a 
charity, he insists—but under special 
conditions he admits exceptions to his 
rule of self-reliance. And when con- 
ditions are worse than usual—when it 
snows, and many have no work—he 
runs a special bread-line on the Bow- 
ery. The men, a thousand at a time, 
stand close to the curb, bent over to 
keep their collars against their necks. 
With snow on his cap and his shoulders 
and arms, and clinging in scales to 
his coat and to the stern cornices of 
his eyebrows, Mr. Zero, with the ges- 
tures of an orator, the voice of a ring- 
master, and the shining red face of a 
policeman being decorated for bravery, 
directs the giving out of coffee and 
bread. —Niven Buscn, Jr. 
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M’BABY LOVES ME 





HE formative years are so im- 

portant to Baby. Everything he 

hears, every little sound, is help- 
ing to mold and shape him. 

Before he came I tried to listen 
only to good music, and now I try to 
have nothing but good music in the 
apartment for him to hear. But when 
I am not around, he hears things he 
shouldn’t. I know for a certainty that 
he has heard the steam radiator, and 
from a few notes he uttered last 
night I am afraid he has heard my 
roommate whistle. 

My piano music is the finest in- 
fluence in Baby’s life, but I can no 
longer stay home all day as I did at 
first, and in the hours when I am away 
—earning and earning so that there 
will be something for the little new- 
comer to eat—he is picking up ideas 
which were better left until he devel- 
oped a mature judgment. The first 
few days he was in the home, he sat 
on his trapeze and trilled happily: soft 
woodland notes, pure little runs, 
limpid calls which spoke of forest 
glades, brooks, and quiet pastures. 
These were his heritage. You can 
imagine my chagrin to come home 
yesterday and find him making a noise 
like the Sixth Avenue Elevated! 


HE “L” is probably the worst in- 

fluence against which I have to 
contend. Its desultory murmur fills our 
apartment, and Baby is a great mimic. 
All children are. The rascal puffs 
out his little yellow throat and per- 
forms that peculiar syncopated, flat- 
wheel rumble which is so much a part 
of our lives who live within earshot 
of Sixth Avenue. He even gives, at 
the end, a rapid clucking which resem- 
bles the dropping of nickels in the 
gates. 

Then there is the radio, which 
serves only to confuse him and warp 
his baby mind. It excites him at bed- 
time, too, which I think is bad. As 


yet he has learned very little from 
the radio—but who has? 

One must watch constantly to keep 
from saying things in front of Baby. 
Last night Gus was reading to me 
from Count Keyserling’s “The Book 
of Marriage.” It seemed hardly the 
right sort of literature for Baby’s 
ears, and I noticed that he hopped all 
the way forward in his cage and stuck 
his head out through the bars, his tiny 
black eyes very bright. I motioned to 
Gus, and he changed to another book. 

“Time enough for that sort of 
thing when Baby begins to ask ques- 
tions,” he said. 

It is such a problem, a blessed task 
that requires infinite tenderness and 
devotion. 


HAVE noticed, for example, that 

even the material which I use to line 
the bottom of Baby’s cage influences 
him. At first I used to put in plain 
copy paper, and his song, while pure, 
lacked vigor and imagination. Quite 
by accident one day I put in a piece 
of newspaper, and the change was 
startling—the type so amused him he 
went through an entire Gershwin 
score, which I didn’t know he knew. 
And when I came into the room later, 
I found him walking solemnly up and 
down on the bottom of the cage, read- 
ing a column called “News Outside 
the Door,” and an advertisement of 
“The Captive.” 

But what he likes best as lining for 
his cage is (can you imagine this? ) 
my manuscripts. And he will not ac- 
cept carbons. Fortunately, I have 
enough rejected ones lying around to 
last indefinitely. He has his eye on 
this one as I write, the mischievous 


tot. —E. B. W. 


THE CHILDREN OF LYNN 


HETHER municipal mo- 

rality will be debased by 

showing the films of Charles 
Chaplin is a question upon which the 
censor of Lynn, where Mr. Chaplin’s 
films are banned, and the artists of the 
world do not seem to have reached 
an agreement. The pendulum of 
purity, swinging to its highest point, 
has lifted politicians and clubladies 
into an atmosphere so forbidding that 
the artists cannot breathe in it. 

In the name of purity, clubladies 
can gloat over and discuss in detail 
the charges made by Mrs. Charles 
Chaplin’s lawyers. In the name of 
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censored purity, liberty itself can be 
attacked at its fountainhead and Mr. 
Chaplin be condemned before he is 
heard. After all, does it matter what 
happens to Mr. Chaplin as long as the 
youth of Lynn are protected from the 
devastating immorality of “The Kid” 
or “A Dog’s Life” or “The Gold 
Rush”? 


F WE can once clean the silver 

screen of Mr. Chaplin’s films, 
think, for example, what we might do 
to emasculate our museums—and all 
in the cause of purity! The Chaplin 
case will establish the broadest possible 
basis on which to promote the purifi- 
cation of art. st if one great living 
artist, capable of fighting back, 
be condemned on unproved and ir- 
relevant charges, there is no conceiv- 
able limit to the extent to which we 
might rid the world of the great 
works of the dead. 

Sooner or later the children of 
Lynn will go forth to make their way 
in the great world. ‘They will come 
to New York or visit Paris or Rome 
and they may even enter the art gal- 
leries or the museums. I tremble for 
the children of Lynn, so auspicious) 
saved from the deadly corruption of 
Mr. Chaplin’s “The Pilgrim,” when 
some callous-souled impurist leads 
them to the sight of a painting by 


“Pll take a ‘Love Nest, please.” 
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Rembrandt. That painting of Christ 
—-was it not done by Rembrandt when 
the good man was living in a state of 
sin with Hendrickje Stoffels? Destroy 
it and save the children of Lynn! 

The clubladies and the politicians 
have here a field of investigation that 
opens up an endless vista of labor to 
gladden the heart of the most bigoted 
censor. Why not take down from 
our museum walls and from the print 
rooms all of the paintings and etchings 
done by Rembrandt up to the time 
when he made his loving serving-maid 
an honest woman and leave only those 
masterpieces which were created dur- 
ing Rembrandt’s period of correct 
matrimony? 


A S FOR Leonardo, he might be 
hung in effigy before the postoffice 
of Lynn. And the good Fra Filippo 
Lippi, who painted so many saints and 
also made convent history of another 
sort—the godly censor of Lynn should 
never, never let the boys and girls of 
Lynn read Vasari on Fra Filippo. Per- 
haps in the high schools of Lynn they 
still recite Browning, and the little 
boys and little girls can hear how Fil- 
ippo was caught by the city’s guards in 
some wild escapade and, unrepentant, 
said .to them: 
“And here you catch me at an 
alley’s end 
Where sportive ladies leave their 
doors ajar.” 


Oh! Children of Lynn! If they 


should ever know the convent history ° 


that Filippo made they will begin to 
think that Mr. Chaplin, even granting 
all the charges that Mrs. Chaplin’s 
lawyers have been able to assemble, 
has led too tame a life. They will 
demand the banning of his films be- 
cause of the dull purity of their 
creator. 


HEN did Charles Chaplin, like 
Goya, jump out of a convent 
window and attempt to carry off a fair 
captive in his arms? Or, like Franz 
Hals, did he ever become a member of 
De Wyngaerdtranken (The Branch 
of the Vine), a club devoted to hearty 
drinking, or of Lieft Looven (Love 
First of All), a society to which neith- 
er censors nor clubladies belonged? 
In our own Metropolitan Museum we 
have a picture in which are depicted 
boisterous drinkers of both sexes who 
ire no better than they should be. 
Mayor Walker says he does not 
believe in censoring Mr. Chaplin’s 
films. But what of our museums 





“So I opens th’ door, an’ there’s 
this Eye-talian standin’ outside. 
‘Are yuh troubled by insect pests?” 


he asks me. Can y? imagine 
th? —? 
“Lordy! The nerve of ?im!” 


“So 1 answers ’im. ‘Yow re the 
first? I says, an’—whoops!—he 
slips gentle-like right down the 
banister, without so much as a by- 
yer-leave. Whoops! I thought 


1’d have a convolution!” 


filled with the masterpieces of the im- 
moral dead? If only for the sake of 
the children of Lynn, who may come 
here some day, can’t our public mus- 
eums be cleansed? 

Save us from Chaplin, save us from 
Rembrandt, save us from naughty 
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Fragonard and frail Courbet, from 
too adventurous Gauguin. Burn up 
the paintings. Burn up the films. Let 
censorship, born of envy, redeem us! 
—Forses WATSON 


AT THE COSTUMER’S 


A bell sounds faintly, tries to ring, and 
fails. 

The scuffed linoleum, ringed with 
marks of pails, 

Smells of long since digested meals 

Of stews and cabbages; at last with 
squeals 

The rusty door opens into the 
rooms, 

You start to sneeze at the fine dust 
that blooms 

The air and everything about you. 

A printed picture of a ballerina, 

Yellow with fifty years, still trips, 

Hands on her roundly curving hips, 

Giving a comicly provoking flirt 

To an outmoded skirt 

Of solferina. 

Dilapidated Saratoga trunks, 

Covered with crumbling leather, or 
with shiny tin, 

Are packed with costumes; one huge 
crinoline 

Under a ruffled frock flung on the 
floor 

Is like the soft slow sinking to the 
stage 

Of a Victorian diva, then the rage 

With complex whiskered swells, or 
Jenny Lind 

Acknowledging long clapping; a cool 
wind 

Starts curtains flapping, 
squeaky door. 

Harlequin’s suit, limp and depressing, 


slams a 


pines 
For long-lost smartness, and poor 
Columbine’s 


Tulle skirt is dingy. 

Confetti sprinkled everywhere, 

Once vivid rainbows in the air, 

Is only faded bits of colored paper. 

Chill sunlight, stop the flicker of 
your taper; 

Leave them to hide in the soft 
shadowed dusk 

Perfumed with stale antiquity and 
musk. —Nancy Hoyt 


I lost my dog about two weak. His 
color about black. His tail cut short. 
If find her, keep him. I belong to it.— 
Adv. in Canadian paper. 


And they did, us are told. 
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THEY RAMBLE, THEY RAMBLE 


The Clarks have always been like that, off at the drop of a hit. There were Lewis and 
Clark for instance, and now here are Clark and McCullough in “The Ramblers.” Mr. 
Clark is the particularly ribald playing card in the above picture while McCullough is 
the old stone jug full of something or other, and both are rapt in surprised contempla- 
tion of Mr. Clark’s restless cigar paused for a fugitive instant in that most unusual 
spot, Mr. Clark’s mouth. 
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CHILDREN,” by 
Maxwell Anderson, at the 
Booth Theatre, is a comedy, 

but to my mind an immensely sad 

little comedy: an urban “Beyond the 
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Horizon” without tuberculosis, a 
“First Year” without buoyancy. 

In it Ruth Gordon pretends, at the 
instigation of a canny elder sister, 
that she’s going to marry somebody 
ele if Roger Pryor starts for South 
America, and so he stays home and 
marries her on forty dollars a week, 
and insists that she give up her job, 
and desperately as they love each other 
they can’t make a go of it, and she 
goes back to her job and a room in 
a boarding house of such uncom- 
promising morality that, for the final 
curtain, her husband has to climb up 
the fire escape to her window. 

That one should take, from a play 
based on those facts, an acute sense 
of depression is due, of course, to the 
author’s point of view. After all, in 
prosperous America salaries do go up; 
after all, one knows magically suc- 
cessful marriages between young peo- 
ple each holding a job. In life, Sat- 
urday’s children, while they work 
hard for a living, usually have hope 
for a helpmate, however illusory its 
aid. Somehow the gust of a fine, 
ridiculous hope never blows through 
Mr. Anderson’s play. One never feels 
that the pathetic difficulties of his 
characters are merely temporary. It 
is sad, and so, very often, is life; 
but successful comedies are not. 

The fable of “Saturday’s Chil- 
dren” is, as I have indicated, slight. 
It could have been recounted more 
satisfactorily in a shorter play. There 
is repetition in the present telling. To 
counterbalance the disadvantages I 
have named, Mr. Anderson offers 
truth, truth in character drawing, in 
situation, and in talk. The scales fall 
towards Mr. Anderson’s side. “Sat- 
urday’s Children” is a play you should 


see 


FINE FABRICS AND 
TARPAULIN 


Ruth Gordon plays the fine, honest 
little heroine, so offended with life, 
beautifully and with an amazing im- 
plication of tragic depths. Roger 
Pryor is excellent as the spoiled, nice, 
unhappy boy she has married, and 
Beulah Bondi acts a grim landlady 
with delicious humor. 


T THE Civic Repertory Theatre 
“The Cradle Song,” a comedy 
in two acts with an (unfortunate) in- 
terlude in verse, by Gregorio and Ma- 
rie Martinez Sierra, translated by 
John Garrett Underhill, provides an- 
other triumph for Miss Le Gallienne’s 
Civic Repertory Company. 

“Cradle Song”? is a lovely, frail, 
sentimental play about a baby being 
left at the gate of a convent, about 
how she is adopted by the nuns, and 
about how, when she has grown up, 
she marries and sails for America 
leaving them to miss her cruelly. 

It is the sort of story which should 
be printed in a little white book, with 
forget-me-nots on the title page. In 
it life in the convent is pictured as an 
idyll, fragrant as freshly laundered 
linen. Except for the restrictions 
placed on the nuns by their vows, 
there is no shadow in their lives but 
the crossness of Mother Crucifixion, 
and even Mother Crucifixion has a 
heart of gold. It may be very false, 
yet it makes of the repressed mother- 
love of the good sisters and their 
touching unworldliness a_ strangely 
moving play, and one particularly wel- 
come this season of plots that yowl 
like cats on the tiles. 
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‘“Drayinc Curve,” by Martin 

Brown, at the Eltinge, is a 
play about the rarer spirits of the un- 
derworld. Its characters, dregs though 
they be, reform at a moment’s notice 
and with practically no encourage- 








ment. The whole thing is very dis- 
heartening. 

Act after act, Mr. Brown builds 
up a tenuous scaffolding of melo- 
drama, to crash it to earth before each 
curtain by placing, on top of it, not 
a melodramatic climax but a heavy 
psychological scene. I suppose one 
can call a scene psychological no mat- 
ter how bad the psychology involved, 
and the psychology of “Praying 
Curve” is not only phoney, but mon- 
strously dull. 

Florence Rittenhouse plays the 
heroine, a girl in a speakeasy. She is 
regenerated by the letters of a young 
dope fiend she never much liked who 
went West and was reformed by the 
pious atmosphere of Praying Curve, 
where he got a job as telegraph oper- 
ator. Praying Curve is a spot where 
the railroad skirts a drop so perilous 
that every person on every train prays 
until it is passed. Our heroine goes 
there to join her hophead, only to 
find that he has died and that another 
young man has been writing the letters 
which did her so much good. To the 
advances of the current young man 
she makes the strangest remark now 
on Broadway. “You have”—she tells 
him—“made a prostitute of my soul.” 

I guess that’s all you need to know 
about “Praying Curve” except to be 
warned that the one dramatic railroad 
incident on which it touches takes 
place offstage, like an adultery. 


n “Yours TRULY,” at the Shubert, 

Gene Buck is presenting that 
somewhat limited comic, Mr. Leon 
Errol, in a show which rises above the 
obstacle of a worthless book by the 
simple method of being such good and 
such varied vaudeville that there is 
bound to be something in it everybody 
will like a lot, and a lot everybody 
will find pleasant. 

What I liked a lot were Marion 
Harris and Jack Squires, who sing 
with supreme ease and grace the bal- 
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lads Raymond Hubbell has written 
for them. The Tiller girls were also 
superb, As to Mr. Errol, that col- 
lapsing corkscrew trick with his legs 
happens to have gotten on my nerves, 
and he hasn’t mined any very rich 
new vein of humor. 


tc 


AMN THE TeEars,” by William 

Gaston, at the Garrick, was an 
expressionistic play. A wealth of 
literature, distributed with the loqua- 
cious program, explained how the 
modern theatre is so cribbed, cabined, 
and confined at present that it has to 
burst out in some direction, but bless 
me if the direction taken by “Damn 
the Tears” didn’t turn out to be that 
same corner where John Howard 
Lawson and John Dos Passos have 
been erupting for seasons, with far 
greater success. 

“Damn the Tears” purported to 
tell of a man’s madness by showing 
events which happened to him as they 
seemed to him. In the very few 
scenes where this attempt was carried 
out, and where the things happening 
to the protagonist had dramatic value, 
“Damn the Tears” jerked into in- 
teresting writing. For the most part 
it was a tedious and inept objective 
picture of the tribulations of an in- 
sane man, the only suggestion of his 
mad reactions having been left to 
the Dr. Caligari settings provided by 
Norman Bel Geddes and to some mu- 
sic, supposed to be twanging in his 
brain, which was composed by Ruth 
Warfield. It would have been a more 
profitable evening for everyone if 
they’d shown the settings and played 
the music and given us just the little 
bit more reading matter it would have 
required to fill a busy three hours. 
—CHARLES BRACKETT 


THE TENNYSON CASE 
HE FAMOUS Tennyson sep- 


aration case, tried for the con- 

venience of the press and the 
jurors at Alpine, New York, is held 
responsible for the death of the editor 
and owner of one of our most cele- 
brated newspapers. 

Though not exactly shocked to 
death by the facts of the case as re- 
vealed at the trial, the editor was so 
grieved and so conscience stricken by 
having to print them in his paper that 
he turned on the gas in the Pompeian 
room of his pent-house, and expired. 
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THE NEWSBOY WHO THREW THE 
“SUNDAY TIMES’? ON THE PORCH 


Along with all the other editors of 
the day he bewailed the obligation of 
the press to print such sordid details 
in his papers. But he alone made his 
way, incognito, to Alpine, rowing a 
small boat across the river from the 
east to the west bank, to implore the 
judge to hold a private hearing. 

“Judge,” he said, “can you not 
hold a private hearing, and refuse ad- 
mittance to the press?” 

“T know how you feel,” said the 
judge, “and in this case I am all 
sympathy with you. I know how bit- 
terly the press resents the obligation 
put upon them to print such scandal- 
ous details, but we must not forget 
our duty to the public. Remember 
that these are rich people, according to 
rumor, and in a democracy all mani- 
festations of temperament in the lives 
of the rich must be reported to the 
populace.” 

“In the name of the great Ameri- 
can press,” the editor cried, “I implore 
you to remember our fight to print 
nothing that might not be read by a 
child of ten—an unmarried child, 
too.” 

“Tt is your duty,” murmured the 
judge, “to print all.” 

And so it came about that the staff 
of reporters from this editor’s paper 
was larger than that sent from any 
other paper. Not an item of the evi- 
dence in the trial of Alfred Tennyson 
versus Maud Tennyson was omitted. 
The world read how Maud _ had 
thrown the Brooklyn telephone book 
over the hayrick at Alfred, and how 
she had driven at him full speed in 
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the mowing machine, over the mead- 
ous sweet with hay—all the surprising 
details of married life among the 
rich in a democracy. 

The editor knew, from the circula- 
tion department, that all over the 
country sweet, innocent young things, 
peering at papa and mamma over their 
bridge scores, must be wondering what 
would happen next to the telephone 
book, and whether perhaps they knew 
at last how the Social Register got 
behind the cellarette. 

He had not shirked his duty, but 
it killed him. Column after column 
filled his paper. There were pictures 
of Alfred and Maud, in her dolman, 
and without. There were snapshots 
of the rick and the mowing machine 
and the telephone book. Had he been 
less scrupulous, had he perhaps been 
less concerned for the cause of the 
humbler classes he might still be edi- 
tor... . Then again he might not! 

—JonHn CHapin MosHER 


HIS VERSATILE ACQUAINTANCES 


Bozeman each year watches that age- 
old spectacle of young men_ passing 
the transition period from carefree youth 
into developed manhood and womanhood. 
—Montana Paper. 


Says Deap Man Was Cuasinc HIM 
WitH Drawn’ Razor.—Headline in 
Washington (Pa.) Reporter. 


A disconcerting experience for any- 
one. 
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HOW DO YOU TAKE YOUR 
MOTOR-CAR DOWN HILL? 


OF COURSE you go into second gear on long, steep, twisting 
hills. You use your hand and foot brakes alternately to avoid 
burning them. That’s the only sensible way to drive down a 
steep hill—in any car other than the Rolls-Royce. 


Now drive the Rolls-Royce down a steep hill. At the very 
top you close the throttle, literally. Not a bit of gas enters the 
carbureter. The engine compression brakes the car to a 
remarkable degree—gathers it into your control—steadies 
it all the way down. As you need it, you apply the foot brake. 
Gently. Off. Then on. No matter how steep the grade or 
long the descent, the brakes are not burned no matter how 
much you use them. Never need you resort to the hand brake 
while driving—it is to hold the car when parked on a slope. 
The use of second gear for braking purposes is unnecessary on 
the Rolls-Royce. 

Rolls-Royce brake linings otdinarily last 10 years and longer. 
The outer band has 5 times the cooling area of ordinary brakes. 
The drum is a spun forging of railroad tire steel, weighing in 
the rough 3 times the weight of the finished product. To make 
a Rolls-Royce brake drum means to carve out a great deal of 
steel in order to be certain that the remainder is flawless. Such 
brakes mean absolute reliability at all times. 

Would you like to take a 100-mile trial trip in a car which 
bears an absolute 3-year guarantee against failure of any 
mechanical part? Simply call at the showrooms. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


NEW YORK SHOWROOMS 


Fifth Avenue at 56th Street 
and 58th Street at Eighth Avenue 


Direct Works Branch 
190 Washington Street, Newark 


BRANCHES AND MAINTENANCE DEPOTS IN LEADING CITIES 
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Sans yo 
wlty 


F ALL the fantastic enter- 
tainments which modern 
culture has paraded before 

us in late days, the case of Browning 
us. Browning is, in all conscience, the 
most richly amusing. Rhinelander 
cases, Hall-Mills cases, Stokes cases— 
all the familiar catalogue—appear 
dull and stodgy beside this magnifi- 
cent and crowning opus from the 
hand of that fecund genius—The 
Law. For here, indeed, the composer 
has abandoned, as if for a holiday, 
his customary realism for a flight into 
fancy. The mise en scéne is not 
tricked out with the time-honored 
mechanisms—shots in the dark, love- 
nest trysts, the surging conflict of 
blood against blood. We are beguiled, 
instead, with such piquant novelties 
as African honking ganders, spoons 
that bend in the middle, rubber eggs, 
little clay puppies and mechanical 
cigars. 

One chuckles inordinately over the 
stupendous nonsense, struck with the 
notion that all is not amiss in a world 
capable of producing such sturdy 
laughter. And then, with his hunger 
for merriment still unappeased, one 
ventures into the courtroom at White 
Plains—to make an uncomfortable 
discovery. For one discovers, sitting 
among the silent, staring crowd, that 
the thing is not pure comedy after all. 
There is, it appears, a touch of the 
grotesque, a touch of the sinister, more 
than a hint of the revolting behind the 
playwright’s intent. Soon enough, one 
suspects that the entire farce was con- 
ceived in the spirit of satire—a snarling 
satire against The Law itself, against 
that elusive quality known as the dig- 
nity of justice. And, reluctantly, 
one’s amusement undergoes a change. 
Innocent laughter is foregone in be- 
half of the thin smile that has its 
roots in cynicism. And a journey that 
was planned as a pleasant holiday be- 
comes just another day of questioning, 
of examination, and of wondering. 
For it becomes unavoidably apparent 


THE BLACKSTONE 
REVELS 


that here, whether it be pure comedy 
or burlesque or satire, is the Great 
American Play. Here is the perform- 
ance that the citizens of this matchless 
land applaud more vociferously than 
all others. They had rather see, if 
only for a fleeting glimpse, one of its 
actors leaping into a waiting automo- 
bile than to see Duse and Bernhardt 
and all the Barrymores acting at once 
in “Hamlet.” One precious day of 
actual attendance in the courtroom 
is worth a lifetime of make-believe 
dramas. One moment of vicarious 
participation in the wan adventures of 
the protagonists strikes 
romance into their mean 
lives. What is it that 
they see, you may won- 
der, those who are lucky 
enough to get into that 
crowded courtroom? 
Well, in their own ele- 
gant phrase, I hope to 


tell you. 


hi? 


HE DAY began, 

for me, in the train Sonteye 
to White Plains, when . 
a kindly newspaper re- 
porter presented me to Mrs. “Peaches” 
Biowning, also a passenger. I sat 
and talked to her for a moment 
or two. Her eyes were large, and 
gray, and utterly flat, she was un- 
deniably fat, and her voice seemed 
weary. But these details of her per- 
son were quite overshadowed by the 
frightful scars upon her face. There 
is some mystery about the scars. They 
were made by acid, plainly enough, 
and Peaches has told a vague tale of 
the manner in which she received 
them. But she has not told the full 
truth. Everybody knows that she has 
not told the full truth, but nobody 
knows what the truth might be. 

About her manner there is no sug- 
gestion of innocence. But neither is 
there a suggestion of depravity, of the 
scheming or the lustful mind. She 
looks, indeed, to be a victim—of cir- 
cumstance, perhaps, or of the rather 
horrible person whom she married, or 
perhaps even the victim of a mother 
who is cunning, and who knows the 
worth of shrewd intrigues. She said 
the familiar things: She was tired of 
it all; she despised the crowds; she 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


wanted to go away forever; she felt 
confident of winning her suit for sep- 
aration. She was neither flippant nor 
bold nor nonchalant. Rather it seemed 
that she was somewhat frightened, and 
Laving no will of her own was being 
driven into adventures she could 
neither perceive nor understand. 

At the station in White Plains there 
were a thousand people waiting for 
her—a long line of gawking voters 
who smirked at her passage, and even 
lifted a half-hearted cheer. But the 
great crowd was at the courthouse— 
a swarm of children and women and 
butcher-boys and town burghers who 
streamed across the snowy lawn at first 
sight of her taxicab and pressed for- 
ward to stare at her. 
While they were greeting 
her, the automobile of 
her husband arrived. And 
the crowd rushed off to 
him, tumbling over each 
other, shouting gleefully, 
smirking toward the bat- 
tery of newspaper pho- 
tographers who worked 
their shutters  furious- 
ly from the courthouse 
steps. The ringleader of 
the photographers sud- 
denly doffed his cap and 
waved it furiously. “Let’s have a big 
cheer for “Daddy” Browning, now! 
Everybody up! Hip-hip-hurray!” and 
the obliging throng shouted in foeet- 
ball fashion while Mr. Daddy Brown- 
ing bowed with gracious and smiling 
appreciation of the signal honor. His 
face beamed. Flanked by his lawyers, 
he marched slowly up the granite steps, 
bowing to right and left, lifting his 
hat in salutation, reaching out his hand 
row and then to grasp that of the near- 
est reporter, or butcher-boy, or sedate 
matron. 


N THE courtroom, Peaches sat 
down quickly, masking her face 

in the collar of her coat and receding 
at once from the general picture. But 
Daddy indulged in no such shameful 
shrinking. He supervised the arrange- 
ment of the great cases of documents, 
conferred sagely with his lawyers, 
tapped his fingers against his chin 
meditatively, and avoided sitting down 
until His Honor the Judge of the 
Court had entered and called the case 
to proceed. Peaches walked to the wit- 
ness chair. The thirty newspaper re- 
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Health’s 
the thing today 


They found freedom from common ills— 
glorious vitality—through one simple food 






“3 NSOMNIA threatened my health” —“Was 
taking a purgative daily” —“I was miser- 
able—for two years I had never been free from 
boils and pimples” —“Thought my stomach 
uld last but little longer” 
They saw no hope of release from their 
troubles—until they tried one simple fresh food. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a medicine—it 
is a unique corrective food. The millions of 
tiny living plants in Yeast cleanse the whole 
digestive tract. They counteract the poisons 
of constipation, streagthen the intestinal 
muscles. They aid digestion, clear the an- 
healthy skin, literally tone up the whole system. 
Eat three cakes of Vleischmann’s Yeast every day, 
one before each meal: just plain in small pieces, or 
on crackers, in fruit juice, water or milk. For con- 
‘ipation drink it in hot water (not scalding) before 
meals and at bedtime. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 


The Hon. Jean H. Norris, LL.B., LL.M.., 
three years President, National Women Lawyers’ 


Assn.; Vember f the American Bar q n. 





“MY JUDICIAL DUTIES in the New York City 


Yeast. Buy two or three days’ supply at a time and courts call for the expenditure of a great deal of 
keep in a cool dry place. Start eating Fleischmann’s nervous energy. The criminal courts in which I 
th oan preside are open 365 days in the year. Insomnia 
me ; ; caused by indigestion threatened to impair the 

Write for a free copy of the latest booklet on abundant energy with which I have been blessed. 


Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. Y-38, I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast—skeptically in the be- 

he Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington Street, . . “ee ginning but thankfully at the expiration of only two 
New York City’s Only 

: weeks, as the improvement in my 


New York. Woman Judge 


ligestion resuited 
in more restful sleep than I had had for year 


Jean H. Norris 
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“WHILE in the navy a boil caused my , “CAME FROM KENTUCKY in 1887. Drank creek 


whole neck to swell. I was miserable—for water and feught mosquitoes. Chills for 8 months. Then 












two years I had suffered from boils. The constipation troubles began. At 35 was taking a purgative 
Navy doctor said to take Yeast regularly THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up daily. In 192 thought my stomach wouid last little 
and I would have no more trouble. I the entire system—aids digestion— longer. Then began with Yeast—ate it freely. In 3 
started right away, and I have never hada __ clears the skinebanishesconstipation months cut down medicine. In one year health so good 
boilsince.” E, BLackMeR, Jr., Denver, Colo, had quit medicine.” J. E. Wricut, Ft. Worth, Texas 
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For A Wife Away 
Another foaming crystal split, 
Garcon—hurry up with it. 
Bring me ice—it is my task 
To uncork this silver flask. 
Fetch me glasses tall and slender, 
Garcon. I am on a bender. 


“Father,” asked a son, “Is there any 


oxygen in elevators?” “Son,” replied 
father, “oxygen is an elevator, a revivi- 
fier, a stimulant, a—” but as there is no 
more to this incident we will close by 
singing several verses of the famous song, 
“Aquazone, the bubbling mineral water, 
is full of invigorating, elevating oxygen.” 
b+ ob + 

As we have stated before, Aquazone is 
a very efficient late evening haberdashery. 
It makes, in other words, a splendid 
night-cap. That is because of its well- 
known ability to take the regrets out of 
the morning after. Speaking of haber- 
dashers, we heard of one who apologized 
because he had no outstanding debts. 
“But,” he added proudly. “I have many 
outstanding debtors.” 





Dear Mr. Aquazone: 

“My name is Adolphus Gambona, and I 
am a big shot on the ad game and pub- 
licity business. I can do a lot for you 
and you can do a lot for me (about 
$3,000 a week). I have a big idea which 
will push your product over big in the 
metropolitan area. First let me relate 
some big stunts I have already pulled.” 

os oy +} 
“As you probably know, the New York 
Public Library had tough sledding for a 
while. With all its fine location it just 
didn’t get the business. I am the one 
who had the lions put in front, so people 
would think it was a circus, and today 
it is the biggest library in Manhattan.” 
1 f +t 
“Another problem I licked is the old 
trouble of getting taxi drivers to change 
a five-dollar bill. Through my influence 
I asked the Mint to print bills with $5 
on one side and $1 on the other. I 
haven’t heard from them yet, but you see 
how I work. Ideas, that’s me. 
“As for your product, I suggest this 
simple but O.K. plan. Put Aquazone 
on sale at all good night clubs, hotels, 
drug stores and corner grocery stores.” 
Apo_tpHus GAMBONA. 
t cos } 
Dear Mr. Gambona: 
Aquazone is already on sale at night 
clubs, hotels, drug stores, grocery stores 
and a place you didn’t mention, 
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porters bent over their pads. Behind 
me, the tiers of faces leaned forward 
with moist lips, their eyes hungry and 
sharp and ugly. 

Peaches answered the questions: 
profoundly important questions, of 
course, for they were being propound- 
ed in the name of justice, and upon 
the austere honesty of their answers 
depended the upholding of that high 
and noble integrity which is the Dig- 
nity of the Law. 

“What else did he make you do!” 
“He wanted me to eat breakfast with 
him without any clothes on.” (His 
Honor the Judge, sitting with closed 
eyes, stirred faintly in his seat.) 

‘And did you?” “Yes.” (His Hon- 
or the Judge opened one eye and cast 
it for a moment upon Peaches’ face. ) 

“What else?”? “He said he wanted 

buy me a Japanese princess. He 
said he could get it cheap and it would 
be a good companion for me. I told 
him I didn’t want it and wouldn’t 
have it.” 

The audience tittered. And_ the 
questioning went on. She told of quar- 
rels, she identified various pictures in 
the Graphic as those for which she 
had posed, and various stories bearing 
her signature as those written for her 
under contract. She described one or 
two incidents which do not lend them- 
selves gracefully to printed words— 
but they were not much, not very ex- 
citing, even if the audience did lean 
forward more eagerly, smacking its 
lips in happiness. 

She was cross-examined. Mr. 
Browning’s attorney, evidently caught 
with some of his client’s curious fer- 
vor, mouthed a few blunt words that 
brought the red to a few cheeks in the 
audience. It seemed rather useless to 
fire those words at the head of the girl 
sitting there a few feet from His 
Honor the Judge. But it was all, no 
doubt, a part of that custom known as 
Due Process of Law. 

Peaches wept when Judge Mack, 
Mr. Browning’s lawyer, asked her to 
identify certain letters which she had 
written. Her tears brought indigna- 
tion to her own counsel, and he fought 
so sternly for the exclusion of the let- 
ters that they were barred from the 
record. A half-hour later the Eve- 
ning Post reporter, sitting beside me, 
received a telegram from his office 
which it was impossible for me to 
avoid reading. It ran: “Will we get 
Peaches’ letters?” 


HEN the girl’s mother took the 
stand, there was a subtle change 
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in the atmosphere of the room. One 
heard her smooth, ingratiating voice- 
and remembered that it is always the 
villain of a piece who has that disarm- 
ing manner of mouthing words. “‘Oh, 
yes, sir,” she sighed. And she explained 
the domestic tiffs with the sedate and 
slightly hurt accent of an old beldam: 
who was not accustomed to such dis- 
play of emotion in her youth, But, on 
the whole, she was not reticent. In- 
deed, she displayed a remarkably keen 
inemory for details of the most trivial 
sort. But after all her story, on the 
face of it, was merely a repetition of 
the story Peaches had told. While she 
talked, Mr. Browning sat with pursed 
lips, his unpleasant face _ slightly 
flushed. Betimes he whispered with 
elaborate secrecy to the lawyer sitting 
next to him. But his whispering was 
ignored. 

A girl of seventeen or so testified in 
behalf of Peaches that Browning came 
to her one night and promised wal am- 
ple reward if she would testify that 
Mrs. Heenan had once lived in a house 
of call, that Peaches herself was wont 
to give nude parties and to drink un- 
sparingly of whiskey. She said she had 
denied the request. A young man, sit- 
ting behind me and near Mrs. Heenan, 
whispered to her hoarsely: “Dll go on 
the stand if you want me. [I'll say 
anything you want—anything at all.” 
She thanked him, and said she would 
call on him if he were needed. 

Suddenly the case was adjourned 
over the weekend, and the crowd 
streamed out. As the contestants left 
the building, the high school of the 
town was dismissed for the day. Sev- 
eral hundred school children gathered 
about the automobiles at the curb, and 
Browning bowed to them from his 
running board, his face red and smil- 
ing and vastly happy, his hands sweep- 
ing out in charming gestures. 


HAT WAS all. I give you my 
word, it was all. There was noth- 
ing even vaguely exciting, and there 
was not even a good morsel of healthy 
pornography. Before you read this, 
Browning doubtless will have testified. 
One of the tabloids has heralded the 
amazing news that he is crazy. But 
surely that will not prevent him from 
testifying. I shall, if my health con- 
tinues, go back to White Plains to hear 
him testify, for somehow the prospect 
is intriguing. 
There seem to be two attitudes to 
hold concerning this celebrated case. 
One may be a humanitarian, a fellow 
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Skin smooth as gardenia petals | 











From France -s 


the Gift of Cl Smecth Skin 






















































































“Make us a soap we can ddore as we do 
French soaps,’ women wrote us 


£0 VELINESS — and France! 

For centuries the whole world has 
looked to France for fine toilet soaps! 

But, women wrote us, please make 
us a soap as wonderful as French 
soap but not so costly.” “We can't 
pay their extravagant prices — you 
must make a soap just as exquisite for 
our skin.” 

“As exquisite for our skin!” It was 
because she knew her matchless pow- 
ders and perfumes are naught unless 
the skin is itself lovely, that France 
developed her famous method of mak- 
ing fine toilet soap. 

And by the very method France 
uses for her fine toilet soap, Lux Toilet 
Soap is made! Made quite differently 


LUX TOILET SOAP::I1O% 


from the white soaps you are used to. 

The famous French method gives 
Lux Toilet Soap that creamy smooth- 
ness sO caressing to your skin. Your 
skin feels different! Firm, fine textured 
— your eager fingers recognize Lux 
Toilet Soap as savon de toilette the 
moment you touch that generous, 
lasting cake. 

It tends your skin the true French 
way! 

France with her-passion for perfec- 
tion— America with her genius for 
achievement! Ten cents for a cake of 
Lux Toilet Soap wherever soap is sold! 
All the family may use this delicious 
soap without extravagance. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

















Jnstant lather in even hard water 
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*“*KENNETH,” she advises that 
Best Man, now in the Back- 
ground—*“so amazingly con- 
venient! So simple after shop- 
ping, so easy before tea to slip 
inte Marie Earle’s New Salon. 
Original, yes. Different—per- 
fectly. Exquisite preparations, 
marvelous treatments, oh, 


I SHALL NEVER WASH 


MY FACE AGAIN” 


The Best Man in the Back- 
ground stares and starts with 
alarm, for Sally is a Society 
Girl, riding, motoring, shop- 
ping, dancing, busy every 
Golden Hour. With a Price- 
less Complexion. 

Don’t delay your visit to 
Marie Earle’s New Salon. Have 
one of the famous Marie Earle 
facial treatments. Your com- 
plexion “responds” at once! 
These exquisite preparations 
sold in the smartest shops on 
the Avenue and all over the 
country. Write for Booklet 
Y 5. 





Established Paris 1910 


659 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
At Fifty-second Street 





with a touch of social philosophy, and 
aver that it is a hideous spectacle: the 
sight of a man of late middle age, the 
most advanced student of applied 
cstentation of our time, fighting with 
a commonplace little girl over the con- 
tinuance of their married life, while 
the suggestive figure of a mother lurks 
in the background, clutching up such 
opportunities as come her way. One 
may invoke bitter epithets against the 
tabloids, naming them out of their 
filth, cursing them for the debauchery 
they practice upon the public mind, 
upon public taste and the esthetic tone 
of our nation. 

Or one may be amused. And this, 
after all, seems more fitting. Look in- 
to the bank of faces staring toward 
the witness stand, and I vow you will 
lose all taste for improving such peo- 
ple. 

One may say, “The sight of the 
human herd rollicking amid the cheap 
and filthy is a spectacle for the amuse- 
ment of the intelligent. Let us watch 
them build their ethosand their dreams 
upon the textbook of the tabloids, and 
chuckle deeply.” But even so, one must 
occasionally hold his nose. 

—Morris MarKEy 


DOWN-TOWN LYRICS 


WASHINGTON MARKET 
The Washington Market takes per- 


sonal care 
Of “things every city should eat”; 
It furnishes foodstuffs near Telegram 
Square, 
And it’s named after Washington 
Street. 


It has butter, and cheeses, elliptical 


eggs, 
There are baskets and boxes of 
greens, 
With veal and mutton aloft (by the 
legs) 


And lobsters in nautical scenes. 


It smacks of the silo, it smells of the 
shore, 
It is bumpily full, and it bulges; 
And it gives the impression of know- 
ing much more 
About food than it ever divulges. 
—BurkeE Boyce 


Use Paper Cups. Don’t Pass Germs 
Along. Use them in the home.—Adv. in 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


Home germs are best. 











“Chee 
ARISTOCRACY. 


of CRAVEN 


Like a fine old painting—or the 
novels of Dickens and Thackeray 
—CRAVEN MIXTURE has re- 
mained unchanged for 60 years. 


Blended at the express command 
of the Third Earl of Craven in 
1867, it is today the most pop- 
ular and highly praised quality 
tobacco in the world—the dis- 
criminating Londoner's own par- 
ticular blend. 


CRAVEN MIXTURE—pure and 
unadulterated—packed in airtight 
tins—as fresh and fragrant as the 
day it left the great Arcadia 
Works in London—is on sale at 
your own tobacconist, anywhere 
in the United States or Canada. 

Get a tin—fill your pipe—this 

is no ordinary tobacco—but as 

Sir James Barrie said—‘‘A 


health-giving mizxture—a 
tobacco for our greatest men.”’ 





i f 
| Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue | 
| New York City. \ 

se I enclose 10c in stamps. Send liberal | 
Special sample tinof CRAVEN MIXTURE. ! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Offer 
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What I Have Learned 
About Women 











from analyzing the dancing 


of over 10,000 


by ARTHUR MURRAY 


At the risk of appearing ungal- 
lant, I must ple that among 
the thousands of women whose 
we dancing I have analyzed just about 
ag one in a hundred was a really good 
Me dancer. The average woman can 

dance only if she is led forcefully 
or in very simple steps. Very few can follow 
a poor dancer or one doing intricate steps. 





It is obvious that even the best of part- 
ners can’t make a woman dance if she is not 
familiar with the steps. But even if she 
does know them, that knowledge alone is 
not enough to make her a good dancer. She 
must know the styles of dancing, too. 


The Four Styles of 


Dancing 


The Fox Trot, for example, may be done 
in four different styles. A woman should be 
familiar with them all in order to be able to 
follow any partner. A man should know 
them so that he can vary his dancing from 
time to time. 


Another mistake many women 
make is to take short, choppy steps in- 
stead of dancing with a long, free swing. 
As a result they lead their partners instead 
of following them. 


Because good dancers are so rare among 
men and women alike, it means everything 
to you in the way of enjoyment and social 
success if you are one of the few who can 
dance really well. 


Why be satisfied any longer just to “‘get 
by’’ when a few lessons at my studio will 
make you the exceptional dancer—the ‘‘per- 
fect partner’’ whom everyone is eager to 
dance with? You can quickly learn to do 
all the fascinating new steps in the smart 
New York manner—with the long, free, 
graceful swing. You can learn to lead 
forcefully or follow easily—with any part- 





Posed by Helen Shipman, Musical Comedy Star, 
and Arthur Murray 


ner—not just in one style of dancing, but 
in all four styles. 


You can enjoy the same privacy at my 
Studio as though you were having lessons 
in your own home. You have a private 
room—an individual instructor. All lessons 
are under my personal supervision. And I 
have the finest staff of dancing instructors in 
the country—not only beautiful dancers but 
wonderful teachers, enthusiastic over their 
work, eager to help you. 


It is a tribute to the unqualified success of 
my teaching methods that my clientele num- 
bers so many of New York’s social leaders. 
At present fully three hundred people listed 
in the Social Register are taking my course. 


Free Analysis of Your 
Dancing 


If you want to feel that your partners 
dance with you because they enjoy your 
dancing, and not just out of politeness—if 
you sincerely desire to be the very best 
dancer in your set—I will personally 
analyze your dancing, free of charge, and 
quote you the lowest possible fee to make 
you a perfect dancer. Studio open until 
10 P.M. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


7 East 43rd St., Vanderbilt 1773 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Union Jack has long been 

the hallmark of the finest in 

good sportsmanship. Wherever 
the standard of John Bull is carried, 
there you may look for the manifesta- 
tion of the amateur spirit cum laude, 
for the philosophic balance that en- 
ables the British sportsman to meet 
with triumph and disaster, and treat 
those two impostors just the same. If 
the game were not the thing with him 
there would have been no interna- 
tional matches last week between the 
English and American squash rackets 
teams. 

If I appear to be making the lion 
roar when I should make the eagle 
scream over the victory of the first 
string New York combination, tiens! 
This English team was far from being 
representative of the greatest strength 
of British squash rackets. Did the 
fact that they could have named an 
entirely different combination stronger 
than the one that came over deter our 
amiable cousins from carrying on with 
their invasion? It did not. Did the 
fact that they faced the handicap of 
playing with a more sluggish ball, and 
on a smaller court than their own 
dismay them? It did not. And when 
they finally arrived after a partly 
rough voyage of eight days, did they 
ask for clemency and a postponement 


VS. 





of the play? The answer again is no. 
Six hours after they had landed they 
were in their flannel shorts, gray knee 
breeches, pull-overs, golf stockings— 
whatever outfits they chose to wear— 
defeating New York’s second team 
on the courts of the University Club. 

Of the six members of this British 
team there are only two who would 
cut any real figure in an English 
championship. These are Captain 
Victor A. Cazalet, M.P. for Chippen- 


4%) 


The British Invaders on 
Our Courts — Hockey 
and Polo Highlights 


ham, and Colonel W. F. Bassett, of 
the Royal Automobile Club, who led 
the first British squash rackets team 
to America in 1924. The four others, 
J. M. Strawson, Queen’s Club; G. N. 
Scott-Chad, Prince’s Club; G. S. In- 
cledon-Webber, Queen’s Club, and 
Paul deL. Cazenove, Cavendish Club, 
have yet to make their mark in the top 
flight, though Mr. Scott-Chad is the 
champion of the British Army and 
Mr. Strawson, a good right-handed 
player before the war, is now carrying 
on in heroic fashion from the other 
wing. 

Before launch- 
ing into a panegy- 
ric on the victory 
of the Americans 
in the big match 
at the Racquet 
and Tennis Club 
let me _ get the 
proper perspective 
by recalling who 
was not on the in- 
vading team. Cap- 
tain J. E. Tomp- 
kinson,_ Bath 


R EARL FINK 


q& N. SCOTT - CHAD 


Club, was not, and 
he is the English 
champion. W. D. 
MacPherson, 
Queen’s Club, a 
stylist without 
equal in England 
and champion in 
1923 and 1924, 
was not—to the 
regret of those 
who saw the young 


Britisher play for his country three 
years ago, when he wasattending Har- 
vard Law School. R. G. de Quette- 
ville, Queen’s Club, another classic 
stroker and battler royal, could not 
come over, and also missing were §, 
M. Toyne, Queen’s Club, Captain of 
the first international team, Captain 
Gerald Robarts, Bath Club, who won 
our championship as a member of the 
first international team, and Captain 
T. O. Jameson, Prince’s Club, an ele- 
gant stylist who won the inaugural 


English championship in 1922. (Oh 
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‘This Miracle of Engineering 


for the first time clearly explained 

















T\VER a year ago, I 

purchased a “70” 
Willys-Knight Six. 
Since that time I have 
driven the car nearly 
15,000 miles and, today, 
the motor is much 
smoother, quieter and 
more powerful than on 
the day I took delivery. 
It has not been necessary 
to have my car in the 
repair shop for any 
reason. Can you tell me 
why it is the Willys- 
Knight engine improves 
so steadily with use? I 
am often asked to ex- 
plainthis seeming phen- 
























tiplicity of parts—lifter- 
rods, lifter-springs, cams 
and what not—that make 
upthecomplicated poppet- 
valve motor of the T- 
head, L-head or valve-in- 
the-head varieties. 





No valve adjustments 

There is never any need 
for adjusting the valve- 
action in the Knight 
sleeve-valve motor. When 
the sleeves are first as- 
sembled into the motor, 
this is adjusted for all 
time. Therefore, since 
the valves in the Knight 
motor are a/ways in proper 
adjustment, all of the 
wear and the 
trouble caused by 
improper valve ad- 
justments is auto- 
matically done 























omenon to my friends.” 








away with. 
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Tue Letrer reproduced on this page, from a Willys- 
Knight owner, is typical of many that come to us from 
time to time. 

Naturally, it is difficult for any, save the professional 
automotive engineer, to grasp just why the patented 
Knight sleeve-valve engine of the Willys-Knight—against 
all established engineering rules—shows, with use, so 
noticeable a gain in smoothness and quietness and power 
where, under precisely the same conditions, all poppet- 
valve types of engine register an equally noticeable loss. 

The purpose of this advertisement is, in so far as space 
limitations will permit, to state the reasons why. 

When we say that the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve motor 
improves with use—that it wears in to greater efficiency and 
power while other motors are wearing out—we mean just 
that. And in no theoretical sense. But in a thoroughly 
factful and completely literal way. 

The reason for this apparent phenome- 
non lies in the actual constructional prin- 
ciples of the patented Knight sleeve-valve 
motor which are basically and radically 
different from those employed in any 
motor of the poppet-valve type. 


No valves—just two single sleeves 

For example, the Knight sleeve-valve 
motor has no valves, in the ordinary 
sense. The action of the intake and ex- 
haust ports is controlled by two single 
sleeves,rather than 





No carbon- 
cleaning 
In the Knight 


sleeve-valve motor 
such carbon as 
forms finds its way 


Graph indicating estimated comparative effi- to the compression 
ciency of sleeve-valve (top line) and poppet- 


























valve (bottom line) motors based upon average 

performance of both types. Note gradual rise 

of sleeve-valve engine efficiency curve up to and 

beyond the 75,000 mile mark and gradual 

decline to zero point of average poppet-valve 
engine at corresponding mileage. 


ring atthetopofthe 
cylinder, between 
the twosleeves and 
between the outer 
sleeve and the cyl- 
inder wall. 





The Only Motor-Car Engine That 
Improves With Use. 


Between the sliding sleeves, this carbon is hardened intoa 
glass-hard surface, constantly lubricated by the lubrication 
system of the motor until there is no place between the 
sleeves where the compressed gases can find an exit until 
the opening of the exhaust port. Hence, 
the same identical thing which breaks down 
the efficiency of the poppet-valve motor, 
serves only to increase the Knight motor'’s 
efficiency and to build up its power. 

You really owe it to yourself to become 
informed upon this car before committing 
yourself to any less desirable automobile. 


r y ry 


**70"’ Willys-Knight Six prices from $1295 to $1495. 
Willys-Knight Great Six, from $1850 to $2295—f.o.b. 
factory and specifications subject to change without no- 
tice. Willys-Overland Dealers offer unusually attractive 

credit terms. Willys-Over- 
land, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
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PARFUMS 


AND 


BEAUTY 
PRODUCTS 


AS EXQUISITE 
AS HER GOWNS 
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BY FASHION’S 
FOREMOST ARBITER 


HENRI BENDEL 


(PARIS) 


UN PEU D’ELLE 
DELICIOUS ORIENTAL 


NUMBER FIVE 
NUMBER FIFTEEN 
NUMBER EIGHTEEN 
MES GARDENIAS 
MON JASMIN 
MA VIOLETTE 
CHYPRE ANTIQUE 


EAU DE TOILETTE 
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BATH SQUARES 
CREME, LIPSTICKS 
POUDRE, MASCARO 
BRILLIANTINE 
TALC, SACHETS 


CREME. DE BEAUTE 
“BRIGHTON” 


LOTION NOUVELLES 
(HAIR TONIC) 


REDUCING SALTS 
POUDRE COMPACTS 
SAVON, FIXATEUR 


PRINTEMPS 
(MASSAGE CREAM) 





HENRI BENDEL 


Incorporated 


| NEW YORK 


Newport 


CREATED FOR MADAME 


LIME BUTTER, ROUGES 


FTY-SEVENTH STREET 
Paris 
Palm Beach 








| yes, the first championship was as 


recent as that; but, thanks to the pat- 
ronage of the Prince of Wales, the 
game enjoys tremendous popularity 
over there.) 

Lest it seem that I am trying to 
dim the victory of the Americans, let 
me hasten to add that the team they 
faced was nevertheless not to be taken 
lightly, and the fact that the Ameri- 
can combination was composed entire- 
ly of local players emphasizes the im- 
portance of the triumph. It is a feather 
in the cap of the Metropolitan Squash 
Rackets Association, if it wears a cap, 
that it could put a team on the courts 
good enough to defeat the British 
combination. 


HE MATCH to which we—and 

everyone else apparently—looked 
forward was that between Captain 
Cazalet and W. Palmer Dixon of the 
Rockaway Hunting Club. As Mr. 
Dixon is our national champion and 
Captain Cazalet is commonly regarded 
in England as her best player, in 
spite of the fact that he lost his title 
to Captain Tompkinson in December, 
the contest assumed the aspect of an 
international championship. 

Captain Cazalet was the winner, 
as you know already, and he was win- 
ner in three successive games. That 
was quite a shock to some who had 
thought Mr. Dixon invincible. I 
looked for a much longer struggle in 
spite of the fact that Dixon had lost 
to Myles Baker, of Boston, in the 
Lockett Cup matches in October. In 
winning the metropolitan champion- 
ship, the former Harvard Captain had 
been so infallible on defense and so 
absolutely the master of his racket that 
it didn’t seem possible any man could 
keep the ball in play longer than he 
could. But it turns out that there is 
such a man, and Cazalet is his name. 

To look at the young English par- 
liamentarian, one would put him down 
as the most affable, obliging chap in 
the world, but when he is on the court 
he pounds home his arguments in the 
most uncompromising manner. There 
is no use fencing or mincing matters 
with him. He has a parry and riposte 
for every thrust, unless you strike for 
home and give it to him clear up to 
the hilt. Merely keeping the ball in 
play against him will get you nowhere. 
You must play for winners, and not 
for errors by him, for he doesn’t know 
how to make them. And only the 
most crafty and daring strokes will 
turn into winners, because he gets 

















everything. There is the whole thing 
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The ability of Spalding Golf 
Suits to lead a double life makes 
this a particularly good time to 
get one. 


As business suits their colorful 
tweeds—the finest Scotland can 
produce—wiill bring a breath of 
the links into the fag end of this 
dull winter. And when the course 
opens, you will start the season 
with a suit that is right for golf. 


These Spalding Suits are most 
agreeably priced, too. They have 
the fabric, fit and style you asso- 
ciate with hundred dollar suits— 
yet you pay but $60 for three 
pieces; $65 for four. 


, a 
MEN'S SHOPS 


105 Nassau STREET 
(above Fulton Street) 


518 Firra AVENUE 
(near 43rd Street) 
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in a nutshell. Captain Cazalet has’ 
learned the trick of being in all places 
at all times, and that trick is to an- 
ticipate like a shot, to be faster on your 
feet than your opponent and to main- 
tain racket control regardless of the 
precipitation with which you scramble 
to make your stroke. 

For a player on hostile terrain, I 
thought that Captain Cazalet seemed 
perfectly at home. ‘The truth is that 
he is not a newcomer to American 
courts, for he has visited America re- 
peatedly (he says he thinks it’s a won- 
derful country, a paradise for Eng- 
lishmen, if only his compatriots didn’t 
misunderstand us too much) and he 
came over a fortnight ahead of his 
team-mates to practise in Washing- 
ton, Boston and New York. 


HE NARROWER size of our 

courts didn’t bother him. On the 
contrary, he confided that they suit his 
own game better than do the wider 
courts of England. As a matter of 
fact, the size of our courts, which are 
about three feet narrower than the reg- 
ulation English courts (though not all 
the English courts are of regulation 
size), should be to the liking of the 
visitors, once they have become accus- 
tomed to them and learn how to play 
their strokes accordingly. 

On the wider English court it is 
much more of a job to cover all the 
territory, and unless your sense of an- 
ticipation is strongly developed you are 
lost in high class play. You can ap- 
preciate, then, how much easier the 
invaders should find it to maintain 
connection with the ball on the Ameri- 
can court, and why Captain Cazalet, 
whose phenomemal gets have stood 
many an English gallery on its col- 
lective head, should bottle up every- 
thing so voraciously on the 18’ 6” 
playing surfaces in this country. 

But while the narrower area of the 
court is in their favor, the invaders 
face a definite handicap in the heavier 
American ball, which is a great deal 
slower in coming off the walls. You 
might call it a wallflower, and you 
can understand why it is not the belle 
of the party with our cousins when 
they have to rush pell mell to pluck it. 


O PLAY in the standard British 

position on the American court, 
with the slower ball in use, is suicidal. 
A man must be up there in front or he 
is lost. Captain Cazalet, having prac- 
tised on American courts, understood 
this, and you might have thought that 
he was the American and Mr. Dixon 
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Jay~Tborpe 


57th Street, West 














IMPRESSIONS — 

— FIRST AND LAST 

erase ® oo When the coat is the keynote of the 
rye 


; entire costume, be assuréd that those 
¢ important moments of first and last 


impressions are sartorially perfect. 

Detailed perfection and fashion exclu- 

’ siveness characterize the Spring coats 
wi 








presented by Jay-Thorpe. 




















The coat in the foreground is 
carried out in black broadcloth 
and has graceful double reveres 
outlined in full length with lynx. 
: The side flare is a smart note of 
the new mode The other coat is 
also in black, fashioned of soft 34 
‘reg fabric and trimmed with 

ing fox. A 
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Musardises 


THE SPORTS 
PERFUME 


MON CHERI 
MUSARDISES 
MODA 


Three Gabilla odors which 
Paris prefers because they are 
the highest ideal of the 
French parfumer. 


These three odors in com- 
plete series of extracts and 
other requisites, are obtain- 
able at the better department 
stores and specialty shops. 


Every package made 
and sealed in Paris. 


Parties 


29, Avenue Marigny 
59, Faub’g St. Honoré 






Moda 


BACCARAT 
CRYSTAL 





the Englishman from the way in 
which he monopolized the center of 
things—though for that matter any- 
one who didn’t know the two might 
easily have picked Dixon for the Eng- 
lishman. 

It struck me that Dixon was too 
nice about it, that he was too conscious 
of the fact that he was the host and 
Captain Cazalet the guest, for he 
yielded the floor to the parliamentarian 
with deplorable lack of self-assertion. 
He was always behind the other, and 
there were many times when he was 
completely cornered for a side-wall 
shot along the distant side of the court. 

Not only in his failure to stay front 
and center was Dixon found wanting, 
but his strokes lacked in aggressive- 
ness. That is nothing unusual for 
him, because he is not a smasher; but 
when he found that his defensive tac- 
tics were futile against the omnivorous 
racket of his opponent the thing for 
him to have done was to cease trying 
to beat his opponent at his own game. 


VEN the fact that he was acci- 

dentallv struck under the left eye 
ty Captain Cazalet’s racket on a back 
swing didn’t arouse the champion 
from his lethargy, for when he re- 
turned to the court after having the 
slight wound treated he continued to 
play the same type af game. Perhaps 
Dixon believed that his opponent 
would kill himself off if only he gave 
him enough rope. If so, he was in 
error, for Captain Cazalet’s powers of 
endurance seemed __ inexhaustible. 
Not until he had lost two games 
did Dixon realize this fact, and with 
the start of the third game he put on 
steam. 

With Dixon leading at 11-9, it 
looked as if the third game might not 
be enough to decide the match. But 
if the crowd thought the Englishman 
was tiring, they were undeceived when 
Cazalet, after the score had reached 
13—all, asked that the game be set 5 
points instead of playing for 2 more. 
Tired, was he? You should have 
seen him tear around the court in one 
mad rally after another. Dixon man- 
aged to carry the score to 3—all, but 
Captain Cazalet was going great guns 
and wouldn’t miss a thing, so the 
national champion lost without taking 
a game. 


HE LONGEST match of the 
play was between P. K. Keenan, 
of Montclair, and Scott-Chad. Keen- 
an, using a change of pace beautifully, 


was leading at 10—4 in the fifth game, 
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Black Bottom 
of 


Sieben 
und 
Zwanzig 


(In other words 1927) 


From down in the Southland, far, far away 

Came the Black Bottom with the raggety sway; 

Rotating feet and high swinging shanks, 

Slapping of hiplets,—thumbs down by the 
cranks. 

The body quivers, the knee joints rattle, 

The cow bells clank like a bunch of cattle; 

The young men stare, and the old maids tattle; 

A gyroscope you need for the Black Bottom 
battle. 


Madame, Mesdames, Mademoiselles and 
all the other Dames and Selles. lend us your 
ears for two semi-seconds. We have a 
word or two to impart about your little 
tootsies and no pinching of ears or feet 
involved—we assure you. 

Your little lady-dogs are going to hurt in 
the Black Bottom rodeo, and hurt awful 
bad, unless you give ‘em comfort of the 
ultra kind. 

Arch Preserver Shoes do just that, beau- 
coup. Nothing else but. They put so 
much pep and ginger and all the other things 
in the twinkling feet and flashing toes that 
action is subconscious. The best proof is 
in the strutting. Why not come in and 
strut a strut or two and prove it? 

February 15th change of address—on the 
ground floor of the heart of things. Better 
store, more luxurious, and right beside Mary 
Elizabeth and across from Russek’s on 36th 
St. Some store, we ll say! 





Two eyelet Tan 
Calf Tie. Solid 


heel” $1286 
Until Feb. 15th allow 
us to serve you here 


[BUREN BROWN. Inc 
FALE GA 
FEE iQ) JIIANS 
ARCH PRFSERVER SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 


JAEGER BUILDING—FOURTH FLOOR 
Where the Bus stops going South 


590 FIFTH AVE. AT 48th ST. 


ITI 
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but his best weapon proved a boom- 
erang, for when he lost the service he 
found the tin four times in a row by 
the margin of a hair on drop shots, 
and before he could regain his: touch 
the match was lost to a hard, steady 
hitter who also knew how to inter- 
sperse his smashes with floaters. 


HE BITTER is usually mixed 

with the sweet, and the Yale 
Club, after revelling in the fruits of 
victory won by Harry K. Cross (cap- 
turing the national Class C squash 
tennis championship) and by the Yale 
Class C team (clinching the metro- 
politan team title), is now ruminating 
on the sweet uses of adversity, as ex- 
perienced by its Class A team. 

When Tom Coward defaulted to 
Edward Larigan in the match at the 
Crescent A.C., the Elis passed out of 
Class A championship picture. Now 
the race is solely between the Cres- 
cents and the Harvard Club. If Fill- 
more Hyde were not in Europe we 
should advise you to lay your money 
on the Crimson even though William 
Rand, Jr., has fallen into a slump. 
You can take your own choice now, 
and if you want to know ours— 
(watch for next installment). 

—ALLIson DANziIG 


INDOOR POLO 


Hartford Cavalrymen 
Dispose of a Squadron 


Trio — Another Loses 
at West Point 
E R SATILE 


are the Squad- 
ron A_ horsemen. 
They have more 
teams in simul- 
taneous action in 
the rollicking in- 
door game of polo than any similar 
organization. Last Saturday the fa- 
mous troopers even went so far as to 
have one polo commuter on its rolls. 
This was Captain George Mathews, 
head of Troop C, who played on the 
cavalry team that was beaten by the 
cadets up the Hudson, and returned 
to the Park Avenue arena in time to 
get into a second match, in which he 
turned in a good game at back— 
though this is not the position in 
which he is at his best, in my opinion. 
And as if the day’s work and the eve- 
ning’s gallop were not enough, the 
beld captain was seen departing from 
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Silken Sport Frocks 


IN COMPOSE COLOR EFFECTS 


These smart models are designed for the vogue of compose evening 
color effects. For instance—three tones of the same color, beige 
in Shah silk. Of Rajah in white, combined in two tones of blue; 
of different thicknesses of the same tone of Yo San; or of shades 
of rose and mauve Salome. Besides being so attractive for town 
and sports wear, the new compose idea adapts itself admirably 
for evening wear. No matter what model you choose, o* what 
color, your fabric should be Rajah, Yo-San, Salome or Shau. 


L-O-+- THOMPSON COMPANY 


( Formerly Rogers and Thompson ) 


244 MADISON AVENUE, 


ROA 


Rough woven but 
captivatingly soft to 
the touch. 30 inches 
wide In awealth of 
stacle, high and pas- 
tel colorings. 


NEW YORK 


SHAH 


A lustrous pongee 
silk, rich in appear- 
ance and supreme in 
wearing qualities. 
32 inches wide. A 


choice of smart colors. 


YOSAN SALOME 


Semi-sheer, semi- A satin-face shan- 
rough, this new non- tung. Salome is the 
crushable crepe is a dernier cri in semi- 
charming variation formal fabrics. Ideal 
from crepe de Chine. for frocks and en- 
$0 inches, sembles. 30 inches. 


oe 


CREATORS OF SILES FAR 


EXCELLENCE 
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Peete remisc 





everything in two classes. 


At the Peebles’ annual family 
reunion he held forth, as usual, 
dividing things and giving copious 
examples. “Women,” he proclaim- 
ed, “are of but two kinds, those 
who raise children and those who 
become secretaries of Women’s 
Clubs.” Working himself slowly 
into a frenzy, he finally ejaculated, 
“Everything is divided in two 
classes; one , oe rows less attrac- 
tive with age, ne the other more 


the latter class, hat styles of the 
former.” 


The family group pondered for 
some moments over this darin 

generality. Grandma Peebles ome 
the floor. “I know something that 
becomes neither more nor less 
attractive and desirable as the years 
go by,” she said. “What I have in 
mind has always been the best of its 
kind and is the best of its kind to- 
day. I mean Lady Pepperell Sheets.” 
By this undeniably true state- 


ment she cured lawyer Peebles of 
an undeniably bad habit. 





Lady 
PEPPERELL 








. .«.« « Mr. Peebles was a small- 
town lawyer who was afflicted with 
the conversational evil of dividing 


attractive. Antique furniture is of 


a ‘ 
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the armory toward midnight, arrayed 
in correct soup and fish, not yet pre- 
pared to call it a day. 


tb THOSE unfamiliar with the 
indoor game it should be explained 
that visiting players, if they come from 
a distance, are usually mounted by the 
local team. Since the indoor play 
generally lasts only four chukkers, or 
six at the most, a man has to be 
something of a horseman ww get along 
at all. “That is why the late-hour vic- 
tory of a trio from the Hartford Cav- 
alry Association, by the score of 9- 
414, was all the more remarkable. It 
was a strong Squadron team, with Bill 
Klausner at No. 1, Brady at No. 2, 
and Lull, who is one of the best of 
the backs, that outrated the visitors 
by two goals before the match and did 
not outrate them on the flat after the 
game. The visiting trio, riding some 
of the best of the Squadron mounts, 
esnecially a pinto with a nice action 
that Aininger at No. 2 bestrode, start- 
ed fast, eased up, and then, once in 
command of the strange mounts, fin- 
ished with a rush that swept the local 
cavalrymen down to a reasonably un- 
expected defeat. It was excellent 
combination play, with fine backing 
by Captain Voigt, and with the elu- 
sive Peyton playing a dangerous long 
distance No. 1, that did the business. 


HERE was greater freedom in 

the Hartford formation, and the 
hitting was much more crisp, especially 
on the backhand. There were times 
when the visitors took to hoisting the 
ball too much, but that was the result, 
I think, of hitting up the pace and put- 
ting on the pressure. Brady of the 
Squadron had little chance to work 
free of the press, and the Squad- 
ron’s early scores came mainly from 
the melée in front of goal. Klaus- 
ner is a heavyweight No. 1, and usual- 
ly very effective in crowding the op- 
posing back, but he could not do much 
with the Hartford man, Voigt. Oc- 
casionally Lull and Klausner got well 
together with a backhand passing de- 
fense, but they could not keep it up 
in the face of the better hitting. The 
crepitation of the Hartford mallet 
heads now and then resounded on the 
blown-up ball like a burst of machine 
gun fire. The visitors were everlast- 
ingly on the ball. 

It looked like a runaway for the 
first few minutes, until Klausner and 
Lull finally broke up the formation 
and got Brady through for the first 
local tally. The score was 7—1 at the 
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FAIENCE--- 


FAUTEUILS--- ! 


FACES -« 


ON the pretty little china figu- 
rine, the network of tiny 

cracks which denotes its age pro- 

claims, also, its pricelessness. 


Marks of antiquity merely add to the 
preciousness of magnificent old furni- 
ture. 


But faces. . . complexions that bear 
the cachet of the connoisseur . . . must 
be kept unlined . . . utterly untouched 
by time . . . forever at the dawn of 
their fresh, first beauty. . . . 


‘Today, declares HELENA RU- 
BINSTEIN, international beauty 
specialist, “no woman . . short of senil- 
ity . . need look old . . . Science makes 
it possible for every one to retain her 
beauty . . unmarked . . flawless. . 
throughout life!” 


Call at the 57th Street Salon for a 
thorough, scientific diagnosis of your 
skin . . for advice as to its proper care 
.. and an outline of the exquisite 
RUBINSTEIN Preparations _ best 
suited to its needs . . . . This service 
is quite without charge! 


Famous Rubinstein Preparations 
for Winter-Roughened Skins 
VALAZE WATER LILY CREAM—most luxurious 


of cleansing creams—richly replenishing—restores a 
soft, smooth texture to winter harshened skins. 2.50 
VALAZE BAUME BLANC—exauisitely healing 
quickly soothing to skins made sensitive by exposure 
to cold. 1.75. 

VALAZE EXTRAIT—a wonderfully effective anti- 
wrinkle lotion and tonic. Delightfully refreshing at 
all times. 2.50. 

VALAZE CAMPHORIZED LIPSTICK—prevents 
(or heals) chapped—cracked—sensitive lips. 1.00. 


Chic,{Protective Cosmetic 


The superb VALAZE POWDERS, 
ROUGES, LIPSTICKS, MASCARO, 


are safe, beneficial, protective, for even 


the most delicate skin. . . . The ulti- 
mate in sophisticated make-up! 
1.00 to §.50 


Dispensed at all the better stores— 
or direct from 


Nelna Rebirilein 


40 W. 57th St., New York 


PARIS LONDLUN 
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close of the second period, and then 
a beautiful backhand by Lull boosted 
the Squadron a bit. In the third pe- 
riod the local trio put on rush after 
rush, and this came at a time when the 
visitors were having a little trouble 
with their mounts and occasionally 
losing their caps. “The fourth chuk- 
ker showed the best polo of the night 
by the visitors, for now the blue 
horsemen from Connecticut began hit- 
ting off the irons and under the ponies’ 
necks. The visitors began to pull 
away from the Squadron once more, 
and Peyton added to the advance with 
two of the prettiest shots in the eve- 
ning’s play, taking the first shot off the 
floor and then literally scoring from 
the air. ‘This was smart play that 
brought the crowd to its feet. Pen- 
alties hurt the Squadron more than 
the Nutmeg team, for the latter had 
its combination working so smooth- 
ly as to keep out of danger in ex- 
cellent fashion. And so ended an- 
other good armory show. 


HE OPENING match was be- 

tween a Squadron team with Fitz- 
gibbon at one, Graham at two, and 
the aforementioned Captain Mathews 
at back, and a Triangle team with 
Polstein at bow, Seligman at two, 
and Lee at back. The cavalry team 
set out with the benefit of a two-goal 
handicap. Incidentally this is the 
same young Seligman who performed 
so well a few years ago at Narragan- 
sett Pier, what time the facetious Si- 
vell Lee upset a better-rated Army 
team by a display of raw but effective 
generalship. Seligman, by the way, 
is one of the most delightful sports- 
men in the game, indoor or out, a real 
lover of good horseflesh. The game 
turned out to be close, but went to 
Triangle by a single goal. As a Class 
B match it rated well. Of course the 
Triangle men, who come from Dur- 
land’s, rode their own mounts. 


HE SQUADRON sent in an- 

other commuter to West Point in 
the battle in Class C with the red- 
shirted 112th Field Artillery from 
East Orange. This was Nichols at 
No. 2. Young played the outpost, 
Koerner the protector. The Orange- 
men were made up of Powers, Hart- 
degen and Walsh, the latter a for- 
mer Yale player. This was a tight 
match all the way, and the visitors 
finally took it by 2-1. The artil- 
lerymen brought over their own 
mounts, with the result that they were 
at their best. Still it was a toss-up 














Who ever heard 0) 
a woman who had too 
many linens? It just 
isn't possible. 





A Bountiful Supply 
of Household Linens 


Every housekeeper glories in the pos- 
session of a full Linen Closet: Table 
Linens, gleaming white, immaculate 
Linen Towels and Linen Sheets. 

The joy of possessing such treasures 
is her birthright as a home-maker—and 
who ever heard of a woman who had 
too many linens? It just isn't possible! 
Pure Linens are an investment which 
bear fruit in contentment and in satisfy- 
ing service for years and years. 


And for T rousseaux 


Brides of this season and of seasons past will 
find the advice of our specialists helpful in ac- 
quiring a well appointed Linen Closet. The same 
careful consideration is extended to your needs 
whether you wish to purchase on a limited or an 


unlimited budget. 


Mc Cutcheon's 


| 5 
. 5th Avenue bes | 49th Street 
Dept. No. 75 es. | New York 
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t’s not so much 
what show you see 
as whom you take 

to see it! 


F course, Aunt Agatha 

would survive “The Cap- 
tive’’— but would she ever for- 
Would you still 
retain the good will of the 
buyer from East Moline if you 
unwittingly frustrated his six- 
months’ anticipation of a good 
—shall we say—limb show? 


Perhaps—but why risk it? 
Don’t trust your memory or 
the titles for a clue to the plot. 
Play safe—consult the Evening 
Post’s **Guide for Theatre- 
goers.”” Its two-line low-down 


»neachcurrent 
i 


FIVE CENTS 
SATURDAY 


show has saved 
many an eve- 
ning and many 
a reputation! 


Evening 


75 West Street Whitehall 9000 





and anybody’s game to the last. The 
scoring was low, largely because the 
riding off was’ good, and the hitting 
not quite deft enough to overcome 
that handicap. —HERBERT REED 


HOCKEY 
One Good Game 


HE PAST week in the realm of 

hockey was saved from being a 
complete washout by one game only 
—the great table-turning act staged 
by the New York Americans with the 
Ottawa Senators as unwilling acces- 
sories. 

Ottawa’s defeat has been accom- 
plished once or twice this season hith- 
erto, but not so frequently that we can 
look upon their first downfall on the 
Garden ice as incidental. During the 
first period of the game it looked as 
though the Americans were going to 
pile up a greater margin over the pace- 
makers than did Pittsburgh, but one 
of the prettiest goals of the evening, 
scored by Green major on a pass from 
his minor, was disallowed as it was 
alleged to be offside, so the Ottawans’ 
latest conquerors had to rest content to 
share with the Yellow Jackets the 
honor of a 6—1 triumph. 

The highlight of the game came 
within a minute of the opening bell 
when Reise, one of the Americans’ 
sturdy defense duo, gathered up a 
loose puck away back in his own ter- 
ritory and cantered through to the 
mouth of the enemy goal. Here his 
first shot was blocked by Connell, and 
there may have been many more futile 
efforts, for things were coming to 
pass too quickly for the eye to fol- 
low, but finally the red light flashed 
and Reise wended his way back to take 
up his usual stand and to get on with 
his legitimate business. 

After Reise had thus indicated 
what was expected of his team-mates, 
the Americans held a scoring bee in 
which all but the goalkeeper took an 
active part. 


COULD go on recounting the ex- 

ploits of this, my favorite team, 
until I became as boring as the proud 
parent of a child prodigy. As a mat- 
ter of fact I feel as though I had 
played a part in the Americans’ vic- 
tory, but when pinned down to hard 
facts I can claim only that I have 
consistently named the senior locals 
as one of the very best teams that ever 
followed the golden trail southward. 
Even yet I am too cautious to attempt 
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Duty 
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GOOD LOOKS 
or BEAUTY, if you please, 


are only a matter of a 
few moments a day. 


YOU HAVE THE BACK- 
GROUND of a BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXION: all you need 
do is give it proper care. 


Apply a thin coating of De 
Modine to the face, massage 
lightly, then remove with a soft 
cloth—that’s all, leaving the 
SKIN SOFT and VELVETY 
and with the most delightful 
base for powder. 


It purifies; that’s 
why it beautifies. 


Try it before dinner; the effect 
is magical. 


On Sale at 
B. ALTMAN & CO. 


— or — 


DE MODINE, INC. 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


























“. . . I say, Mr. Wimble, a 
bit of bridge makes one feel 
so inferior. Don’t you think?” 


“Ah yes. So like this busi- 
ness of snagging theatre 
tickets. Long. hard work— 


little success—finally, a flat 
tened purse—” 


“Well, poor social slaves. 
Take my advice. Ease your 
brains. Try lotto and Bascom. 
Just above 44th, you 
know. . a 


And branches at The Bilt- 
more, Vanderbilt, Ambassa- 
dor, Plaza, Astor, Belmont, 
Commodore, Murray Hill, Im- 
perial and Williams Club 
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to pick the Stanley Cup winners for 
1927, but this much I will venture— 
New York may possibly have two 
teams in the play-offs; New York 
will certainly have one team in the 
finals; that one sure bet is the Old 
Guard of the Garden, the New York 
Americans. —R. K. ArTHUR 


FLEA-TALK 


[ScenE: The upper Forties—the 
left ear of Champion Tintern 
Tip-top, Sealyham. ] 


First TRAINED FLEA: ’Lo, Lester! 
Fancy meeting you here. 
SecoupD TRAINED FLEA: Well, Bill! 
How’s the flea? Where’ve you 

been all winter? 

First T. F.: Over here at the museum. 
Did a nice little specialty for two 
months and then they gave me 
the lead. I’ve been knocking 
them dead at every performance, 
but the darned show closed last 
night. 

Seconp T. F.: Rotten luck, old man. 
What was the trouble? 

First T.F.: Big fight with Equity. 
Found out half the chorus were 
non-Equity fleas, so we had to 
close. Are you working? 

Seconp T. F.: Oh, I’ve quit the pro- 
fession. I’ve got my eye on a 
nice, big, rambling old collie out 
in Woodmere and I’m going to 
settle down out there with the 
sweetest little flea in the world. 

First T. F.: Congratulations! Who’s 
the lucky girl—Beatrice? 

Seconp T. F.: Good Lord, no! Bea- 
trice and I split up long ago. 
Last I heard of her she was living 
on some dreadful little cat in the 
Village. 

First T. F.: A cat! How low! 

Seconp T.F.: Ghastly! Well, so 
long, old fellow. Here’s an Aire- 
dale that seems to be going my 
way. If you ever get out to 

“ Woodmere drop in and see us. 
Irving Place—first collie from 
the corner. Ask any police 
dog. 

First T.F.: Olive oil! 

—Puy us RyANn 


For SAuz, baker’s business ; good trade; 
large oven; present owner been in it for 
seven years; good reasons for leaving.— 
London newspaper. 


Certainly no half-baked proposition. 





ADVENTURES OF THE FABRIC GROUP No. 2 
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Steiner-Bruehl 


HR “Lissome bit of modelling, I call it.” 
“Doesn’t it remind you of Helen?” 
“Yes, and that reminds me—the poor girl’s 
waiting for us this very moment at the Ritz.” 
eR “But are we presentable?” gy “My 
dear boy. Have you forgotten that we're 


wearing Fabric Group suits?” 


Weber ahd Heilbroner are the exclusive designers, pro- 
ducers and dispensers of Fabric Group Suits, $35, $40, $45 
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TABLES for TWO 
or BANQUETS for TWO HUNDRED 


On the Trials and Tribulations of a Restaurant 


E have never before 

glimpsed behind the scenes 
to see what happens there or 
what a restaurant has to put up 
with. It’s always been just a 
matter of ordering our food or 
the charged water with which 
we strive to reduce the govern- 
ment percentage of wood alcohol, 
and not till the other evening did 
we suddenly discover that there 
is another side to the story. 








We were enjoying a very ex- 
cellent dinner on the delightful 
Terrace of the Twin Oaks Res- 
taurant, when our attention was 
suddenly attracted by a com- 
motion at an adjoining table. 
Business of calling for the head- 
waiter and so forth. I pricked 


up my ears . . . maybe Twin 
Oaks was not as good as I 
thought. 


Fred, the polished diplomat 
who reigns there, made his 
appearance immediately. 

“Look here, I ordered this ham 
steak broiled, and they bring it 
out fried. I particularly told this 
dumb-bell three times that I 
wanted it broiled and he goes 
and brings it out fried.” 

The waiter, a picture of 
dejection and concern, let forth 





TWIN OAKS 


RESTAURANT AND SUPPER CLUB 
46TH. ST. JUST EAST OF BWAY. BRYANT 6510 


MUSIC BY JOHNNY JOHNSON AND His BOYS 


a jargon of French which | 
did not catch. 

“IT am most desolated, Mon- 
sieur,”’ Fred at his suavest, “but 
Monsieur must be mistaken. 
The garcon actually saw it come 
off the broiler.” 

“Are you trying to tell me 
I don’t know what I am talking 
about?” 

“But, no, Monsieur. Voila! 
there are the marks of the 
broiler.” 

I craned my neck. Certainly 
the marks of the gridiron were 
plain enough. But not to the 
irate diner. 

“Say, listen! Don’t hand me 
that hokum. I wasn’t born 
yesterday. Those marks were 
put on with a hot poker. This 








steak was fried and that’s 
all there is to it. If you want 
to get paid for it, you'll broil 
one for me.” 

I marvelled at the composure 
with which Fred bowed away 
with the offending steak. On our 
way out he answered my com- 
ment as to the unreasonable- 
ness of some people, with 

“But, no, Mademoiselle, with 
us the customer is always right.” 


— Mascara. 
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For Inquisitive Ou} - B 
Not for BoundersM{ore S 






EREGRINATIONS this week 
Pi«: led me into strange and 

supposedly dire places—to wit: 
Hoboken, Riverside Drive and 
Eighty-fifth Street, and Pell 
Street. Fora girl whose whole 
sphere of life is supposedly 
limited to the areas between 
Fourth and Sixtieth streets, this 
is moving right along. 

Hoboken isn’t half as far 
away as you would think. Af- 
ter getting your visa, making 
certain that the young lady pays 
her own fare, packing several trunks, 
and so on, you may either take the 
tubes from Thirty-third Street or hop 
blithely aboard the ‘Twenty-third 
Street ferry and watch it churn 
through the ice of the Hudson for 
twenty minutes or so. And the Central 
Hotel, beloved of the editors of the 
American Mercury, is just three blocks 
from the landing place. It is com- 
fortable, smoky, grill-roomy. My seat 
was next to a lovely water tank full of 
very infinitesimal fish. You may think 
that people in Hoboken have no imagi- 
nation, but they didn’t have just ornery 
goldfish from the ten-cent store—they 
had lovely shiny things from the West 
Indies, who floated around kissing each 
other madly all the time and made 
you feel romantic and sorry that you 
had ever misunderstood the sex life 
of these little creatures. I had always 
believed the poor-fish joke. 

First, we had the most elegant ca- 
viar, $2.50 giving us the most tre- 
mendous pair of portions ever I did 
see. And then succulent steaks and 
vegetables and baked tomatoes and 
things, all so delicious that you can’t 
bear it. And if the prospect of per- 
fectly grand food doesn’t induce you 
to make a visit, go anyway and dis- 
cover the other reasons. 


HE NEXT fling was Chinese. 

At 24 Pell Street (it runs from 
Mott Street to the Bowery) is a 
tasty place known as Chinese Del- 
monico’s. And this is no idle jest. 
After climbing two flights in a dis- 
trict that gives you none of the sin- 
ister feelings you would expect after 
reading “Limehouse Nights,” you 
burst into a very large dining room, 
the wooden tables all inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and swans and things 
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2 Omi- Bounders — 


ders@\ore Strange Sights! 


flying on embroidered silks on the 
walls. And then, if you are wise, 
you will order things like chicken 
mushroom soup, chow mein 
with crisp noodles (not in- 
cluded in the dish, but on the 
side), shrimp omelet and alm- 
ond chicken, and you will 
top off these delectables with 
crisp, sweet wafers and love- 
ly candied fruits on_ tooth- 
picks. I am not one to explore 
strange dishes with too much 
avidity. But these were really 
marvelous. And it is more fun to go 
out in the kitchen and see the immacu- 
late bowls and bowls and bowls of 
strange ingredients, all ready for prep- 
aration at the hands of the most ami- 
able chef to be found anywhere. ... 







FTER that, must I tell you again 

to go to Minsky’s burlesque show 
at the foot of Second Avenue and 
Houston Street and see a Jewish 
comedian that is as good as Potash 
and Perlmutter, with hilarity of the 
pants-kicking school? 


A’ EIGHTY-FIFTH Street and the 
Drive (No. 127 on the Drive, 
to be exact), the Coq D’Or is in evi- 
dence and turns out to be a blue-light- 
ed place, very amiable, with a really 
grand $1.50 table d’héte dinner that 
leaves you gasping after the third 
course. Russian Borsch and things 
set the tone. There will be a dance 
orchestra there shortly for dinner and 
supper. Not worth making a tre- 
mendous effort to see, but nice if you 
happen to be in the vicinity. The only 
entertainment the night I was there 
was in listening to the details of that 
blonde-at-the-next-table’s latest and 
most lurid divorce. 


EMON Statistician sends in the 
following: 

“Have just heard from an authority 
(probably an advertising man) that 
the White Rock Company bottles 
48,000,000 bottles a year. This equals 
136,000,000 highballs of adequate 
strength which—if placed in line, 
one glass touching the other—would 
stretch 9,113 miles. The Twentieth 
Century would require five days and 
seventeen hours to run the course of 
these highballs, allowing six hours 





























ANNOUNCING 


First Club Appearance in America 
of the Famous 


Exclusive Victor Artist 


JACK SMITH 


“The Whispering Baritone’ 











Appearing Twice Nightly at the 


CLUB MIRADOR 


sist St. at 7th Ave. 


Circle 5106-4983 


A Few London Comments 


“In the early hours of this morning, Jack 
Smith, America’s ‘Whispering Baritone’. . . 
made his London debut at the New Princes’ 
to an audience... who came to welcome 

.. with flowers and _ cheers... Jack 
Smith came, saw and conquered. His en- 
gaging smile and Apollo-like physique won 
the hearts of the audience at once. His 
fascinating rendering of love ballads... 
pleased everybody and at the third number 
Princes’ was ringing with the choruses... . 
until everybody was singing or whistling the 
tunes which have made Jack Smith a per- 
sonality to thousands of people... . After 
many encores and showers of flowers, Jack 
Smith made a speech. . . . Tonight at mid- 
night all the world can enjoy... for he is 
on the wireless for the first and only time in 
this country.’""—London “‘Star,”” May 18, 1926. 


“His reception was so tumultuous. . . His 
method of sitting at right angles to the 
piano with his left hand thrown carelessly 
over the top, or behind his back, is very 
taking, and secures the intimate atmosphere 
necessary for his whispering methods... . 
A sure sign of popularity, everyone was 
calling out for their favorite songs.’’—Lon- 
don “Daily Sketch,” May 19, 1926. 

“So, now the coming of Jack Smith to the 
New Princes’ Cabaret means that folk are 
asking that an extra table be squeezed in 
somewhere. Jack Smith discovered a new 


way of singing love songs. He has a 
pleasant baritone voice, but he just whispers 
a Add to this a confidential tone, 
words sometimes spoken, sometimes sung, a 
fascinating syncopation and a haunting air, 
and you have some idea of Jack Smith’s 
stock-in-trade.”’ London “Weekly Dis- 
patch,”’ May 23, 1926. 

“A huge supper-time audience greeted 
Jack Smith, America’s ‘Whispering Bari- 
tone’. His pleasant, confidential manner of 
singing syncopated ditties, and his engaging 
style, helped to make his task of getting his 
audience to join in choruses an easy one. 
They lifted the roof... ’’—London “Eve- 
ning News,’’ June 5, 1926. 

... Jack Smith coming on with a 
grand piano... strikes a new note in 
cabaret. He certainly has personality. With- 
out exerting himself, he manages to get even 
the reserved, smart crowd to join in the 
singing of his cute little jazz songs.’’— 
“Tloyd’s Sunday News,’’ London, May 23, 
1926. 

“Mr. Jack Smith is known as ‘The 
Whispering Baritone.’ This seems at first 
a doubtful compliment, but Mr. Jack Smith 
has a most penetrating whisper; he is a 
human version of the whispering gallery of 
St. Paul's. As his whisper broadens out into 
a mellow, ringing note... "—London 
“Daily News,’’ May 22, 1926. 
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Gre Ambassador 


cAnnounces the Engagement of 
“TOMMY LYMAN” 
who appears nightly in 
THE AMBASSADOR GRILL 
Mr. Lyman has just return- 
ed from Europe where he 
was a sensation at THE 
FLORIDA and EMBASSY 
CLUBS, LONDON;; PER- 


ROQUET and FLORIDA 
CLUBS, PARIS. 


4h 
LARRY SIRY and 
His Famous Orchestra 


“Dinner Dancing 7:30 to 10:30. 
Supper Dancing 11:15 to closing. 





i) Reservations 
Rhinelander 9000 


Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE a“ 51ST STREET 














DEO WOOP DESO CSW OD OWHI OS WHOM ON 


ROWED OG WHT OOH OK 


NEW YORK 
CVOT OCW DE TWOT EOWOT OF 


Old 
New Yorker 


Favorites... . 
(Late of Club Dover) 
LOU 


CLAYTON 


EDDIE 


JACKSON 


JIMMY 


DURANTE 


Those Three 


Great Comedians 


The FRRODY 











B’way and 48th St. 


Phone ‘‘Leon”’ Chickering 6562 
for Reservations 
**Just For a Laugh” 


CHRD CANS LAWS CANAD 


ose 


ecm. 


DANCING 


with music by the exceptional 
orchestra under the guidance 
of HALE (Pee Wee) BYERS 
Dame 
CABARET—Eleanor Kern, 
Murphy & Johnson, Johnnie 
Marvin, Lila Bay and others 
oa onion 
CuUISINE—Aa la carte 
Dope 
Dancing including Sundays 
from 7 p.m. to 3 a.m. 


rELEPHONE Spring 8191 
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85 West Third Street - New York 
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DINNER & SUPPER 
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58 West | * IS noon, Flor- 
th ence, we'll take 
Al Street luncheon at El Patio. 








It is refreshingly dif- 
ferent. They serve 
wonderful Spanish 
and American dishes. 
Troubadours play 
while you dine, and 
prices are an agreeable 
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. He’s such a spendthrift. 
Begged me to go to a show 
with him the other night— 
then pranced me into the auto 
show. Said he couldn’t get 
seats for the play I picked.” 


“All right, dearie. Next 
time call his bluff. Lead him 
to Bascom’s, just 
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above 


And branches at The Bilt- 
more, Vanderbilt, 
dor, Plaza, Astor, Belmont, 
Commodore, Murray Hill, 
Imperial and Williams Club. 


Ambassa- 




















New Yorkers’ Premier 
French Restaurants 


University Place 
an 


Fifth Avenue 


HOTELLAFAYETTE 


HOTEL BREVOORT 











1511 Broadway oS 
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for changing crews. I imagine this 
would be necessary—coaling, water- 
ing (why?) and so on. The line 
would go 386 times across the Eng- 
lish Channel. Gertrude Ederle, if 
she did not stop to refresh herself, 
could swim it in 5,411 hours and 14 
minutes. Poured into one container 
these would equal 8,530,000 gallons, 
which would form a single drink 
forty-six feet in diameter and eighty- 
two feet high. 

“In arriving at the above, proper 
allowance has not been made for ice.” 


HE RECORD for snootiness, so 

far, goes without question to the 
proprietress of the Ivory Tower, at 
23 Minetta Lane. And if you think 
that the Village is Bohemian, give 
a look, I ask you, at the following 
notice: “Bring your verbal opponent 
with you (if you must have cosmic 
duels). The hostess has not time 
nor desire for mental combats. 
GENTLEMEN will be treated with 
impeccable courtesy. Wise cracks 
and near-wits go elsewhere, PLEAsE! 
(Life is a burden without you). 
Familiarity is not tolerated. Admit- 
tance to the “Tower’ implies a com- 
pliment. It is not for social errors, 
the over-robust. Do Nor inflict your 
biand of humor on the ‘Tower.’ 
Help maintain a quiet, well-bred at- 
mosphere. ‘Thank you. 

Louise LAFITTE 


“Yes, you may have bushels of fun 
and remain within the bounds of good 
taste. When in the mood, the hostess 
will gladly socialize, but her moods 
must be respected.” 

Vehement investigation shows that, 
after eight o’clock, coffee and sand- 
wiches and light refreshments in gen- 
eral are supplied to the ladylike. 

—Lipstick 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because, the driver of a sporty for- 
eign roadster, keeping close to the left- 
hand curb of Forty-second Street, 
thought that the several short blasts 
emitted by the traffic cop at Lexing- 
ton Avenue were for the benefit of all 
traffic and pleasantly passed the time 
of day with the officer, and 


Because, instead of the customary 
“Who do you think y’are?” the cop 
said, “Ye’re not in London, Sor. Ye’re 
in Ne’Yark. Would ye mind keepin’ 
to the right? Go wan now.” 

—JoxHnson HEYwoop 











Francs <M. Dean 


Recommends” 


EAN of maitres 

d’ hotel, our 
Mr. Dean suggests 
for your luncheon 
or dinner at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel 
Restaurant 


Tenderloin of Beef 
Fifth Avenue 


“We sauté in butter 
that delicate comes- 
tible tenderloin of 
beef, and place it 
gently in a casse- 
role. 


“Cover it with on- 
ions, potatoes and 
sour cream. Bake 
till it is crisp and 
brown — then you 
have a dish which 4 
I can conscientious- 
ly recommend for 
piquant and delec- 
table flavor.” 


The 
Fifth Avenue Hotel 


Restaurant 
FIFTH AVENUE at 9TH STREET 
Telephone, STUYVESANT 6410 ¥ 


OSCAR WINTRAB 
Managing Director 


PRIVATE DINING ROOM 
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HAT IS known informally 

around this office as Our Paris 

Correspondent has sent us 
jubilantly the following cable: 

FASHION FORECASTS RUBBER BOOTS 
AND FUR LINED RAINCOATS FOR PARIS- 
IAN WEAR THE ONE SMART WOMAN 
LEFT IN PARIS WORE LOW CROWNED 
FELT HAT TAN CREPELLA DRESS AND 
FOX TRIMMED PAQUIN COAT TO RITZ 
STOP ENTIRELY ECLIPSED BY MINK 
COATS CHANEL RED DRESSES AND 
HIGH HATS OF NETTIE COHEN AND 
ASSOCIATE BUYERS. PARISITE 

All of which arrives, in a timely 
way, simultaneously with Jay-Thorpe’s 
collection of the very newest in French 
hats. Their selection embodies several 
very important new features: first, the 
disappearance of the very high, severe 
crown, which was always trying and 
rather old; second, the vanishing of 
the ripple brim; third, the use of blue, 
blue, blue in every shade you can think 
of, from a lively navy to a lively pale 
blue; fourth, the employ- 
ment of a simple, cloche- 
like brim, often with an 
almost Dutch-cap tenden- 
cy on the sides, and a nor- 
mal crown, thank Je bon 
Dieu. 

Rose Descat has always 
made very youthful, poke 
bonnet effects which are 
affected by the well 
brought-up jeunes filles of 
Paris. But Alphonsine, 


- 
who leaped into promi- ind 
nence by virtue of the 
severe, towering chap- — 
eau, has normal crowns; oo 
Reboux has gone girlish “~~. 


to the extent of produc- 

ing one little trifle of navy belt- 
ing with the band composed of 
strips of straw across the front going 
into Dutch ears at the sides. ‘The 
close-fitting, helmet-like hats of felt, 
originally designed by Reboux, were 
first worn by American women, and 
sent the French ones in great haste to 
their copyists. Reboux is continuing 
these as a consequence, and even 
though you do see them on the ten- 


or, 


ON AND OFF THE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


cent store clerks, they are chic if well 
fitted. Reboux is also making a great 
many hats with the V in the back to 
cover the hair-line and a tiny brim in 
front. Agnés is still clinging to her 
going-towards-the-back effect, usually 
employing rows and rows of belting in 
various shades, notably blues. And 
she has produced one lovely thing, a 
pierrot cap of that crocheted straw 
which fits any head and crumples up 
like a chiffon nightie, with blue feath- 
ers going across the top and coming 
down over each ear. 

Belting is prominent, either com- 
bined with straw or alone. ‘This is 
excellent for wear right now, and 
the Jay-Thorpe copies will be on hand 
when you read this. Belting is also 
used a great deal as cockades and bands 
for hats of bangkok or felt, destined 
for Palm Beach now and for summer 
wear. These are slightly wider in the 
brims than the cloche of two years ago, 
and the only variant from the sim- 
plicity of their shape is the sharp creas- 
ing of the crowns, either in inverted 
pleats straight up the front or with 
tabs turned over sharply elsewhere. 

For mature women, Marthe Collot 





offers some turbans, satin being used a 
good deal. Jay-Thorpe has excellent 
examples of all of these, and they are 
the most wearable collection I have 
seen. 


H, I forgot, in all the excitement. 
Jay-Thorpe is developing its 
Mignon lingerie, which it has exclu- 
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sively in this country, in costume 
shades—beiges, rosy tans, yellowish 
peach color known as Rose of the 
Jungle (marvelous with sunburned 
skins) and more conventional roses 
and blues and so on. The lingerie is 
more elaborate than the severe fashion 
dictators tell us it should be, but we 
must be frivolous somewhere! Char- 
fon, a new fabric as sheer as chiffon 
and soft and slippery as satin (this 
washes well, nevertheless) is being 
much used for these and is also ex- 
clusive with Jay-Thorpe. 


ASTIDIOUS women tell me they 
have found in Daisy Garson an in- 
fallible guide in the selection and 
planning of their trousseaux and ward- 
robes. Mrs. Garson (and her address, 
before I forget it, is 142 East Fifty- 
fifth Street) designs and makes all her 
lingerie, negligées and pajamas in her 
own studio, the secrets of her success 
being an uncanny eye for color and a 
quiet chic that one doesn’t often find 
even in imported things. Her negligées 
are especially lovely. One that cap- 
tivated me was a flimsy chiffon affair 
in a heavenly shade of peach, subtly 
draped and gracefully finished off 
with a spray of flowers, fastened on 
the collar and falling down 
the back. A jaunty pair of 
lounging pajamas has black 
velvet trousers, a blouse of 
silk, made of horizontal 
stripes in three bright colors, 
and a velvet bolero. Mules 
can be made to go with 
any of these. The under- 
wear is either of soft col- 
ored crépe de chine, bound 
in contrasting colors—- 
these must have a mono- 
gram—or more elaborate 
) with handwork and real 
lace. Everything is made 
to order, and each box that 
goes out is carefully packed 
with ribbons and sachet to 
match the set. Mrs. Garson 
also makes to order dinner 
dresses and evening ensembles from 
her own models. 


A’ Bonwit TELLER, several new 
trifles smite the eye with some- 
thing like force. One is a cigarette 
case of lizard in any color, holding ten 
cigarettes and having one of those 
square lighters, fitting into a flap, to 
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match, costing $5.50. This for sports. 
And a prim marcasite flower with a 
stem and leaves and all for the dress 
shoulder or to nestle in the fox fur. 
And a hat pin at least eight inches 
long, one end of which emerges un- 
derneath the brim of a close-fitting hat 
to give the impression of a very rigid 
earring. ‘This in rhinestones. 
Bonwit Teller also has two superb 
sports coats from Beller in Paris, one 
of a rough tweed in basket weave 
checks in red and white, with a scarf 
and a pigskin belt; the other in blue 
and gray and white checked tweed 
with a low belt of blue leather giving 
a bloused effect and a shaggy flower 
of the same tweed on the lapel. Both 
stunning. Beller also offers a three- 
piece ensemble of green jersey tweed, 
the coat quite short, the skirt plain, and 
the belted blouse of plain green jersey. 


THIS AND THAT 


Some Gentle Skin Games 


t er; PROBLEM 
of a liquid 
powder that will 
whiten your neck 
and arms and still 
not make your 
dancing _ partner 
look guiltily like the victim of a tal- 
cum powder fight has long been a se- 
ricus one. Bertie, however, has an ele- 
gant kind, called Poudre Mediana. 
This comes in two shades, naturelle 
and rachel for brunettes. and it has 
been discovered that it not only makes 
you look pearly as the dickens, but 
leaves absolutely no telltale traces. 





T 147 East Fiftieth Street, Mrs. 

Clara McCurdy Andia_ holds 
forth in her own apartment, simply 
to annihilate an incipient cold or 
other affliction of the flesh and spirit. 
The main part of her treatment con- 
sists of a steam cabinet, the difference 
between this and the familiar kind 
being that the heat is supplied, not by 
electric lights, but by oil fumes, all 
mixed up with pine odors and other 
ingredients that remind you of the 
soft tar sidewalks you used to punch 
with your fingers when you were little 
(and possibly, even now). Inhaling 
it clears your head out immediately. 
And, after fifteen minutes in the cabi- 
net, your whole body begins to tingle 
deliciously, and the oil that gets into 
your skin makes it velvety, and you 
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1 PRE-INVENTORY 
SALE OF FURS 


To effect a final clearance prior’ to 
our annual inventory every garment 
has been most decidedly reduced. 


q ‘St pays to buy where you buy in safety’ 


A.JAECKEL & CO. 


Jurriers 6xclusively 
7 Fifth Ave. Bet. 35-36 Sts., NewYork 
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can’t possibly catch cold after goinz 
out. 

Mrs. Andia, who is a graduate 
nurse, also manipulates Sun Ray bask- 
ings that are not only remarkable in 
their tonic effect, but can give you a 
lovely, soft tan. Men as well as 
women are her clients. Since she con- 
ducts every treatment herself, it is es- 
sential that you telephone Plaza 649¢ 
before dashing up there. 


UST ABOUT now is the right 

time to have your legs and arms 
“Zipped” so that you will be able to 
face the fierce sunlight and general 
exposure of summer beaches with 
equanimity. If you read advertise- 
ments at all, you will know that Mme. 
Berthé, at 562 Fifth Avenue, gives 
these treatments in her salon, though 
you can buy a bottle and try it on 
yourself if you are the kind of Am- 
azon who can rip cooling wax from 
her skin with unflinching courage. 
There is no question but that this 
treatment does hurt somewhat, in a 
wincing way, though a permanent 
wave can make you suffer much more. 
But the skin looks lovely afterwards, 
and experience has proved that the 
hair comes back noticeably lighter and 
at a very slow rate. If the hair has 
been shaved a good deal, you may need 
eight or ten treatments, at six-week in- 
tervals; for light growths, three or 
four are sufficient to establish the “It’s 
off because it’s out” slogan. To my 
mind, worth it, what with sheer stock- 
ings, décolletages and the new era of 
femininity to be considered. —L. L. 


AS TO MEN 


The Actor Makes the 
Clothes — Other Notes 


THINK, in 

fact, I know, 
that it was George 
Jean Nathan who 
complained of our 
present crop of ac- 
tors that they invari- 
ably spent their 
waking hours in the 
attempt to pass them- 
selves off as some- 
thing they were not 
(to the great detriment of their acting ) 
and that most of them wasted valu- 
able time endeavoring to convince the 
world that they were gentlemen. Be 
that as it may (for it is not my func- 
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yn to controvert the professional ut- 

rances of the Scourge of Broadway ) 
| am forced to concede that many 
young actors get away with it—the 

nteel appearance and not, necessar- 

y, the bad acting—quite nicely. The 
day has gone by when the approach 

f a mime in mufti was heralded by 
the roll of drums and the brazen clash 

f cymbals, when sedate coach horses 
reared, plunged and kicked dashboards 
to smithereens as an_ out-of-work 
horus man turned the corner of For- 
ty-second street and fairly screamed 
up the Avenue, when George M. 
Cohan’s plaid suitings set the styles 
n Missoula and Sauk Center. ‘That 
day has passed into the dark realm 
nhabited by Charon and Pluto and 
[bsen matinées by W. A. Brady, Jr. 

In its place we have the smartly 
clad Noel Coward, tripping discreetly 
nto the Ritz tea room, looking for all 
the world like Al Davis; the quietness 
of Ronald Colman giving us his im- 
pression of an English swell who has 
just stolen a sapphire; the almost eight- 
eenth century grandeur of the superbly 
tailored Adolphe Menjou, who, never- 
theless, affects abominable walking 
sticks. These men, and perhaps a 
dozen others, far from outraging the 
proprieties of good dressing, are actu- 
ally setting our styles. Americans have 
not, until the last few years, been 
clothes-conscious—as the advertising 
gentry put it—and even today a man 
like Clarence Darrow (who ought to, 
and probably does, know better) can 
make capital out of being badly 
dressed. But the successful actor, hav- 
ng both money and leisure and even, 
m occasion, good taste, can create 
fashions many of which the rest of 
us, albeit unconsciously, follow. In 
which respect, at least, he has become 
the American counterpart of the Bri- 
tish aristocracy. 

You think perhaps that I exag- 
gerate? Then name a man-about- 
town turned out as well as the above- 
mentioned Menjou, a diner-out who 
wears a claw-hammer coat with the 
swank of Jack Buchanan, a horseman 
who can wear breeches with Col- 
man. There has not been a “best 
dressed American” since Berry Wall 
went to Paris. 


LL OF which has little to do, 

save indirectly, with what may 
e found at the shops. Peck & Peck 
ire having their usual half-yearly sale 
ind you can find there excellent values 
n socks, ties and sweaters if you don’t 
mind pawing further over an already 
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. An Elizabeth Arden Treatment is wonderful 


to tone and refresh a tired, relaxed or ageing face. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673 fifth Avenue, New York 


LONDON: 25 OLD BOND STREET PARIS: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX 
; PALM BEACH: 2 VIA PARIGI 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at the smart shops 
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badly pawed-over stock. And White- 
house & Hardy have reduced most of 
their shoes to $12.50. At the Forty- 
second Street shop I saw a nice-looking 
black oxford with the toe rather more 
pointed than is usual with them— 
much the smartest shoe in the place. 
If you prefer a broader toe you can 
get that, too. 


A’ Rocers Peer I saw a really 
capacious suitcase with a special, 
although removable, compartment for 
hats—top or otherwise. Another un- 
usual feature is a deep tray, hinged to 
the top of the case, which is warranted 
to preserve your shirts in all their pris- 
tine glory. If any of you have stuffed 
a hat with socks, padded it with towels 
and sweaters, then prayed over it be- 
fore closing your old-fashioned suit- 
case, you'll appreciate this one. Price: 
$100, and worth it. Another inter- 
esting Rogers Peet item is a fabric- 
covered wardrobe-suitcase. This is fine 
to throw into a cab or at a red-cap, but 
God help the man who has to carry 


one. Price: $40. 


HAVE been asked to write a 

series of paragraphs on evening 
wear, but as the subject is broad and 
my space is limited, I am going to 
confine it to a bare outline, issuing, 
from time to time, brief bulletins on 
the cut of waistcoats, the shape of hats, 
et cetera, as the occasion demands. 
Commencing then, from the top: 


Hats: With tail coat—1. A silk top- 
per or beaver, slightly belled. 2. An 
opera (or collapsible) hat, covered 
with grosgrain. 

With dinner jacket—1l. An opera 
hat. 2. A black fedora. 3. A gray 
fedora with bound edge. 

Torcoats: 1. A black cloth coat, 
single-breasted with fly front. Satin 
lapels. 2. An Inverness—very smart 
at the moment. (One of the above 
mentioned is essential with a tail coat. 
With a dinner jacket any dark town 
coat may be worn.) 


CLAWHAMMER Coat: A well-cut 
tail coat should last for several years, 
for the fashion in evening clothes 
changes slowly. At the moment the 
proper coat is cut very close at the 
waist, broadness of shoulders is accen- 
tuated and the tails are rather on the 
long side. Lapels should be of dull, 
ribbed silk and—most important of all 
—the waistcoat should mot show be- 
low the coat where it is cut in at 4 
point just above the hips. If it does, 
all is ruined! The coat should hug 
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the body naturally, and should not be 
fastened across the front. 

DinnER JACKET: Cut very much 
in the manner of a well made lounge 
coat, the dinner jacket should fasten 
with one button which ought never to 
be unfastened. Shoulders broad, hips 
flat, lapels peaked rather than notched 
and covered with dull, ribbed silk. 
Four buttons at cuff, which should be 
cut rather snug. ‘The shawl collar 
dinner jacket should be worn only at 
stag affairs. The double-breasted din- 
ner jacket is correct at home or in the 
tropics, for it may be worn without a 
waistcoat. 

On the whole, it is a good thing 
to avoid. 

Trousers: Should be cut high and 
fasten with braces. Pleats at the waist 
are optional but make for a better fit 
with the full trousers which are now 
being worn. 

Properly cut trousers should be fair- 
ly wide, tapering a bit below the knee, 
and should be allowed to break slightly 
over the instep. Braid is optional, but 
most men wear it. 

Waistcoats: With tail coat—White 
piqué, either single or double-breasted, 
with short points and a V opening. 
The double-breasted waistcoat cut 
straight across is no longer fashionable. 
It is fatal to buy an evening waist- 
coat ready made. 

With dinner jacket—As above, or 
black single-breasted waistcoat of the 
same material as coat. This, if worn, 
should have a double edging of nar- 
row braid. 

Most well dressed Englishmen wear 
the black waistcoat which has, by the 
way, the additional advantage of never 
going out of fashion. 

SHIRTs: Stiff bosomed piqué, pref- 
erably without design, although a 
criss-cross pattern has recently been 
rather popular. Wide, unstarched 
pleats are permissible in the tropics, 
although not quite smart. 

Cotxiars: The wing collar is cor- 
rect, preferably with a wide opening 
and broad wings. 

Tres: With tail coat—White piqué, 
criss-cross design, with a single end. 
The flaring or butterfly tie is correct. 

With dinner jacket—Black bar- 
athea, cut as above. 

SHoEs: Patent leather oxfords are 
always correct, although recently there 
has been a tendency toward pumps. 

Socks: Heavy black silk, without 
design. Black clox are not too ob- 
jectionable. 

HANDKERCHIEFS: Best quality 
white linen with rolled edge. Black 
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Look up Dundee, 
and you'll discover 
it means marmalade. 
Try Keiller’s and 
you'll find a break- 
fast treat that has 
been unequalled for 
two hundred years! 


It adds a tang to the breakfast toast that 
you'll find quite different—and appetizing! 


Let us send you a “Wee Pot of Bonnie 
Dundee,” a miniature of the famous white 
stone jar. 


and there’s only one Dundee 


KEILLERS 


DUNDEE 


MARMALADE 


JAMES KEILLER & SON 


146 W. 22nd Street 
New York City 


Please pass the Dundee. Am enclosing 6c for the postage. 
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initials optional but scarcely necessary. 
And that’s all I think of at the 
moment. —Bow.Ler 


ABOUT THE HOUSE 
Reflections on Our Me- 


chanical Civilization 


HE engineers, 
mechanics, 
and chemists of 
America give a 
show of power 
every year. ‘This 
winter they used 
four floors of the Grand Central 
Palace in New York. ‘There were 
balanced seatless blow-off valves, ex- 
truded shapes, expanding lathes and 
forged steel headers, wing scruplex 
fans and diamond _valves-in-head. 
The balanced proportions, clean 
surfaces, delicate symmetry of design 
and controlled strength used in build- 
ing the machinery of power set us 
thinking. 

More should be demanded of the 
engineer than the luxurious apparatus 
for the preparation and elimination of 
food and the removal of dirt. He is 
equipped to meet human conditions of 
wider scope, and, though the change 
were one of vocabulary only, could 
become the architect of the future, 
building for human living as well as 
standardized doing. 

We are already familiar with the 
audacious adequacy of factories, sky- 
scrapers, grain elevators, gas tanks and 
bridges. Heating plants, cooling tow- 
ers, pulverizers and filters, gas and 
electric power stations are constructed 
with concise appropriateness and serene 
security. “There can be no doubt about 
the engineer’s capacity for enclosing 
space in massed heights and over vast 
areas on a scale of feudal splendor. 
J It is conceivable that this scale can be 

acquette and front adapted to human requirement and 


| pleated skirt, with a silk | related to human pleasure. I propose 





Paris and New York 


Enthusiastically adopt the 
three-piece ensemble 


for Spring ! 


And a most successful 
version of this smart new 
mode is the Cardigan 


for a moment to examine the evi- 


evepe overblouse of har- 
dence. 


monizing tone, tied 
cleverly to one side. 
Shown by Avedon in Tan 
or Green Covertine and 
Rose, Green, Tan or Black 
Kasha. Sizes 14 to 40. 


WORKING model of an orifice- 
meter presents a suggestion for 

the decoration of a room with glass 
moldings and pilasters that put to 
shame the corrupt fantasies of Lalique, 
the only “artist” who uses glass ex- 
$ 75 tensively in interior architecture. 
29 Tubes of transparent glass are filled 
with water of clearest emerald green 

SPORTSWEAR Thied Floor flowing quietly and smoothly, with 








——— SS 2Xjust enough motion to prove itself 
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liquid, and dividing the wall hori- 
zontally. Smaller tubes, bound to- 
gether with bands of gleaming nickel, 
divide the wall vertically. |§ These 
smaller tubes are filled with uncolored 
water, bubbling up to graded heights, 
and a perfect balance of proportion 
is maintained between the large, trans- 
lucent green horizontal tubes and the 
crystal clear vertical ones. Based on 
this idea, a room of great loveliness 
might be evolved. 

A veno-flo baffle is a beautifully 
decorative object. On a circular base 
of ebony-black wood, about twelve 
inches across by an inch thick, paper- 
thin round sheets of perforated tin, 
supported by nickel and copper rods, 
rise one above the other to a height of 
about five feet. ‘The distance between 
each sheet increases by slight degrees, 
until there is a space of about six 
inches between the last two. In the 
center gleams a powerful light that 
shines through and between the circles 
of tin. An object that gives light 
and is beautifully decorative can be- 
come a lamp. 

A radojet air pump has elements of 
design eminently adaptable for legs of 
tables and backs of chairs. Seamless 
copper floats are golden pink 
burnished bubbles of feathered high 
lights, and are, quite simply, objects of 
art. Spur gears of steel, brass, and 
pitch iron offer startling possibilities 
for taxbill design, which might re- 
move the stain put upon our fabrics 
by corrupting fingers reaching out 
from Paris, Vienna and Russia. 


HEMISTRY produces substances 
that could also serve as available 
decorative material. There is a devel- 
opment of phenol resin, so-called, 
which is at present being successfully 
employed for such widely different 
applications as battleship insulators, 
radio panels, accessory parts, pump 
valves and meter discs, railway in- 
sulation, airplane propellers, gears and 
pinions, pipe-stems and cigar-holders, 
automobile parts and ignition insula- 
tion. If it can be molded into such a 
variety of forms, surely it could be 
applied to the manufacture of more 
decorative objects. It is a transparent 
substance, that can be colored yellow, 
green, and red. Walls, ceilings, and 
floors of jewelled transparency, col- 
umns of clear amber, solid table tops 
of jade, might be built with it. 
Metals such as zinc, lead, alumin- 
um, iron, tin, copper, bronze, brass 
and nickel can be melted and sprayed 
on to any surface. Corridors panelled 
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(IT Is February 21. The dog-teams line up for the starter’s gun. 
Leaping malemutes and loping wolfhounds. Fierce-fanged hus- 
kies. Mushers straight from the lumber camps, and Indian 
runners from the silent trails. All met for the 3-day test which 
decides, for another year, the supremacy of the north. 

For—this is the day of the Dog-Sled Derby, most picturesque 
of sporting fixtures. Over 20 entries this year. And other 
notable events, too: 

Feb. 20. Open ski-jumping championship. 
Feb. 21-26. Curling bonspiel. 
Feb. 23. Chateau Frontenac masquerade ball. 

Yes, it is ‘‘Carnavale de Glace."’ Week of celebrations, cham- 

pionships, and carnivals. Are you coming? Better reserve early. 





Program of wintersports and information from Canadian Pacific, 342 
Madison Avenue at 44th, New York; 405 Boylston Street, Boston; or 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 
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Fitting companions 
for any New Yorker 


It’s a long jump from the 
Stock Exchange Bell to 
Longacre’s curfew. A New 
Yorker’s shoes have got to 
fit to stand the strain. Here 
is one shoe that does. Your 
eyes tell you that it is new 
and smart. The Walk-Over 
name is a symbol of shoe 
quality. Twelve men’s 
shops are waiting to prove 
to you what smartness can 
be added to your shoes by 
Walk-Over personal fit at 
$8.50, $10 and $12 per pair. 


Walk-Ower 











TWELVE STORES ALL AROUND THE TOWN 


252 West 125th St. 1432 Broadway, at 40th St. 
622 West 18lst St. 1625 Broadway, near 50th St. 
1173-75 Broadway, near 28th St. 
BROOKLYN 


1355 Broadway, near Gates Avenue 
565-7 Fulton St., opp. Hanover Place 
946 Flatbush Ave.. opp. Snyder Avenue 

5406 Fifth Avenue 


BRONX 
557 Melrose, at 3rd Ave. and 149th Street 


YONKERS, N. Y. PATERSON, N. J. 
16 Main Street 181 Market Street 
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in copper with moldings of brass, a 
bronze floor patterned in nickel, a ceil - 
ing of aluminum would be exciting. 
The experiment of applying it to wall 
fabrics and draperies could be made, 
and an effect of flowing metal could 
be produced that would give folds and 
flat surfaces additional value. 

The idea is not that human beings 
should live in converted gas tanks or 
grain elevators, nor is it that these 
mechanical and chemical products in 
their present state should be trans- 
ported into the interiors of dwelling 
houses. The cost would be fabulous, 
the diversion of purpose false. The 
suggestion is merely this. Engineers, 
at the spur of necessity and within 
strict limitations, have accidentally cre- 
ated forms and substances of inherent 
beauty. Surely these can be projected 
by the brain that conceived them and 
the hands that executed them into the 
individual human empire. Industry 
and finance, ogres that haunt our pres- 
ent civilization, have ridden the engi- 
neer too hard to permit of the ex- 
periment. 

In the meantime, whatever the ar- 
chitect is doing, he is not experiment- 
ing. He is building great houses in 
America today on left-over plans from 
Byzantium, Greece, Italy, France, 
England and Spain. Though he is in 
a sense cut off from the actual process 
of building, he should at least act as 
intermediary between the necessities 
and possibilities of the situation. He 
is more often the reverse, obstructing 
and even concealing the unquestion- 
ably fine structural values behind tim- 
orously adapted surfaces and needless- 
ly borrowed ornament on the outside, 
and a litter of obscuring compromises 
inside. With the field in which 
he can exercise his art as he con- 
ceives it becoming daily more re- 
stricted, he is left sitting in a sand 
pile, as it were, making mud pies to 
be affixed with elaborate irrelevancy 
as piers, buttresses, entrances and 
cornices to the superb towered and 
pyramided powers of the engineers. 

And even this small freedom of 
function may be withdrawn. The 
use of composition ornament, with its 
standardized design and clumsy “per- 
iod” classification, is becoming wide- 
spread in building on a large scale, 
such as hotels, apartment houses, shops 
and office buildings. Composed ma- 
terial, which claim all the beauties 
and advantages of wood and iron, plus 
a few important virtues all its own, is 
used for panels in walls, doors and 
ceilings, balustrades, grilles and man- 
telpieces. 
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The most important and power- 
ful man may retain his human- 
ity, if he will but break away 
from the world’s affairs once a 
day—and lunch with a woman. 
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CRILLON 
ninkelehekekake 


“La gourmandise est un acte de 
notre jugement, par lequel nous 
accordons la _ préférence aux 
choses qui sont agréables au goit 
sur celles qui n'ont pas cette 
qualité.” 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 
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CRILLON 


Se 


Many fine dishes have been 
termed ‘‘Fit for a King’’—but 
how rarely has there been a 
king who was worthy of them. 
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CRILLON 
Po OP OS AS OS OS OD 


CRILLON, Cafe and Restau- 
rant, decorated by Winold Reiss, 
is open (including Sunday) for 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner. 
Baumgarten Management. En- 
trance at 277 Park Avenue and 
116 East 48th. Complete 
Restauant Service to 277 Park 
Avenue Apartments. 
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Huge stations, where snappy stories, 
popular science, and college humor are 
sold in the shadow of classic porticoes, 
are triumphs of confusion in contrast 

the engines that move through them. 
Florentine facades of meretricious im- 
pressiveness are clapped onto the out- 
side of bank buildings; inside, and 
usually concealed, can be found circu- 
lar chambers of polished steel with 
slowly swinging doors, embellished by 
the spare device of locks, hinges, and 
rivets, that are masterpieces of austere 
olidity. Mail-chutes, fire extinguish- 
ers and hose, alarm bells and axes in 
hotel corridors are oases of distinction 
in the desert of inappropriateness 
formed by Adam ceilings, linen-fold 
panels, and “Colonial” landscape pa- 
pers. Fire-escapes that unfold in an- 
gled grace as they stalk up bare brick 
walls would not recognize the steps 
of buttered marble and garbled “Span- 
ish” ironwork that welcome the stran- 
ger who stumbles up them. 

The dressers of Woolworth’s win- 
dow, the man who compasses the cir- 
cus posters and the electrician who 
lights the exterior of buildings, show 
more authentic use of form, better 
sense of composition and relation of 
parts than the architect. Will the 
change take place in him or the engi- 

5 
neer! 

Whatever underlying malady 
causes the situation, the balance of 
health is on the side of the engineer. 

—Reparp LEIRUM 


FOOD 


“Food can be lyric? No!” you said. 

Think of hot loaves of crusty bread, 

Of cheese just pressed from cruddled 
cream; 

Smooth-polished cherries in a stream 

Of icy water, slowly chilled, 

Frosty as cool green mint distilled. 

Chicken paté in ellied gold, 

Bland mayonnaise on a salad mold. 

Honey, strong-flavored with the sun, 

Roast Spanish chestnuts overdone, 

Ripe olives, black as rainy nights 

When wet streets shine with winking 
lights. 

And if you do not like their flavor, 

At least admit a lyric savor. 

—Nancy Hoyt 


The examinations, which will be hell 
under the supervision of Mr. Bohon, will 
begin promptly at ten o’clock.—W infield 
(Mo.) Tribune. 


And don’t say you weren’t warned. 





Sailing from New York February 21, ‘1997 
Reaching Cairo at the height of the Season 


HE renown of the Mauretania is world- 

wide and her distinctive Winter Cruises to 
the Mediterranean have become an. outstanding 
event in pleasure travel. The Mauretania Cruise 
offers a most gratifying Winter voyage to the 
ever-fascinating Inland Sea, where sunshine and 
good, weather prevail and where every sight 
ashore is a new pleasure. The comfort and 
recreative activities aboard are such as only a 
sumptuous Cunarder can provide. 


43 Glorious Days for *830 and up 


Calling at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche 
(French Riviera), Naples, Athens, Haifa (Holy 
Land), Alexandria, Southampton (for London). 


Many comprehensive shore excursions. 
Stop-over privileges in Europe. 
One-way bookings to Naples, etc., $275 up. 
Round-trip tickets via North Atlantic. 


Passengers carried in the Second Cabin to Madeira, $135 ; Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Ville franche or Naples, $150; Piraeus, $165; 
Haifa, $170. 


We cordially invite inquiries and suggest 
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Weekly 


Express Service 


England France 


via “The Longest Gangplank 
in the World”’ 


The New ILE de FRANCE. 


flagship of the French Line— commissioned 
early in the summer. Proud—magnificent— 
she is the spirit of France itself. French to 
her very mast tips—the wondrous splendour 
of the decorations—the luxury of the cabins 
—the service with a courtier air—those lavish 
little shops. And the gayety—the verve of 
life aboard —the smart cosmopolitan throng 
—so wholly French—a bit of Paris, already! 
Let her take you to France — one of her first 
trips. Now—with the de Luxe Liners Paris 
and France—a Weekly Express Service will 
begin between New York, Plymouth, England, 
and Havre, the port of Paris. 


Sailing Every Saturday 


At Havre—no long drawn out train ride—a 
dash through lovely, mellow Normandy— 
Rouen, of the spires and Jeanne d’Arc legends 
—three swift hours—then Paris—la Ville 
Lumiere of incomparable beauties and gayeties 
—and the starting point to all capitals and play- 
grounds of Europe. 


No Transferring to Tenders... down the 
Gangplank to a Waiting Boat Train... 
Paris in Three Hours 


Four One-Class Cabin Liners direct to Havre. 
From Paris to the Riviera—overnight. North 
Africa a day across the Mediterranean... .. 
The New York-Vigo-Bordeaux service—three 
Liners—to southern France and Spain. 


Our illustrated booklets are a trip in themselves 


Trench Line 


Information from any French Line Agent or 
Tourist Office, or write direct to 
19 State Street, New York City 








MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


“Fidelio” Comes 
Through— Odd and 
Even Symphonies by 
Beethoven — The Bach- 
cycle Race—An Airful 
of “Faust?—Our Guest 


T HE DEvoreD 
attention 
which Beethoven 
is receiving this 
season has brought 
about a revival at 
the Metropolitan 
of “Fidelio,” a 
work which long has been set down, 
particularly by those who haven't 
heard it, as a dull but noble misfit. 
The alleged tediousness of “Fidelio” 
has been ascribed to a stringy libretto, 
to unvocal writing, to Beethoven’s lack 
of feeling for the stage and to amor- 
phous music. All that is wrong with 
this traditional explanation is that the 
libretto is rather better than most 
operatic books, that the music is 
singable if not highly sensational, that 
Beethoven’s dramatic writing is appo- 
site if not stagey, and that “Fidelio,” 
in the version prepared by Mr. Bo- 
danzky, is a well proportioned compo- 
sition. After all, Beethoven served his 
time as assistant conductor in an opera 
house—and he learned quickly. 

In its first form, “Fidelio” went on 
for days and days, but the public for 
which Beethoven composed felt that 
someone had been cheating if musical 
offerings didn’t take a good slice out 
of its life. A typical orchestral pro- 
gram of the day consisted of.two sym- 
phonies, a concerto, two or three over- 
tures and an assortment of incidentals 
by soloists. Beethoven himself made 
cuts in “Fidelio” after seeing it on the 
stage, and Mr. Bodanzky has made a 
few excisions on his own. Mr. Bo- 
danzky has also turned most of the 
spoken dialogue of the original into 
recitativo, and has fashioned an in- 
strumental background to go with the 
speeches which remain in the dungeon 
scene, 

The current “Fidelio” is a triumph 
for Mr. Bodanzky. His recitative, 
constructed from Beethoven’s themes, 
is simple and to the point. The scene 
music is extremely effective, and a few 
of his interpolations, such as the quo- 











tation of one of the principal motifs 
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LUXURY 
CRUISES 


Panama Canal 


Sail to the tropics this winter where seas are wary 
and delightful—on a ship of luxurious comfort 
for two weeks or four—each day brimful of ne 
pleasures. 


Two Cruises each offering an ideal oppo, 
tunity to visit the beautiful West Indies 


Leaving New York 


Feb. 17 Mar. 19 


(27 days) (15 days) 


15 Day Cruise Visiting Bermupa, Jamaica, Hayan« 
Nassau. Rates $230 up including all shore excursions 


27 Day Cruise Visiting Havana, Jamaica, Panama, Curaca 


La Guayra, Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas. Sa 
Juan, Bermuda. Rates $385 up including all shore excursion 


S. S. Veendam rrr: 


Enjoys universa! prestige for the unexcelled luxury and comfor 
of her appointments, for her superlative cuisine, and for the 
exceptional character of service and management on boar 
(strictly 1st class). Under the management of the Holland. 
America Line in cooperation with the Frank Tourist Company 


For choice selection of accommodations make reservations now. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street New York 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


or any authorized Steamship Agent 











ENGLAND * FRANCE: IRELAND : GERMANY, 


VOYAGE on one of the splendid 

modern oil-burning steamers Ham- 
BURG, DeuTSCHLAND, ALBERT BALLIN, 
Reso.ute, Reviance is alwaysa pleasure- 
giving-event. Accommodationsare offered 
in luxurious first class, comfortable and 
commodious second class and improved 
third class. Also a service in which the 
effort to anticipate your desires is para- 
mount, plus a world famous cuisine. 


Unusually attractive accommodations are 
available also in the one cabin and im- 
proved third class on the steamers 
CLEVELAND—T HURINGIA— WESTPHALIA. 


Gio the West Indies 


on the S.S. RELIANCE 
FEB. 26—27 days MARCH 30—15 days 
Rates $200 and $300 and up 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE ) 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. ) 
General Agents { 

28 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 
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DIAMONDS 


& Jewelry Purchayed-ExtatesAppraved 
HENRY MEYER 


527 Fifth Ave: Vanderbilt 0934 


CORNER 44 m#/TREET 
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from the third “Leonore” overture 
when Rocco tells Leonore of the sub- 
terranean prisoner, are matters for 
ceneral congratulation. Mr. Bodan- 
zky takes the opera at a lively pace 
and avoids the sogginess which many 
maestri believe to be the essence of 
great Beethoven conducting. 

“Fidelio” is fortunate in its casting. 
\ime. Larsen-Todsen compensates for 
an unwieldy upper register by making 
the most of the measures that lie in 
her voice—and most of them do. The 
choice of Mr. Bohnen for Rocco, the 
genial old jailer, is a master stroke. 
The réle is not too interesting, but 
Mr. Bohnen does for Rocco what he 
does for all of his characterizations; 
he informs the part with so much hu- 
manity that everything becomes vital. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Bohnen, who 
usually appears as the bad boy in the 
plot, is the gentle soul in “Fidelio,” 
while Mr. Schorr, the most benign of 
Sachses and Wolframs, becomes the 
brutal gentleman of the evening, Piz- 
arro. Villainy is off Mr. Schorr’s beat, 
but his singing is magnificent. Miss 
Fleischer and Mr. Meader are bril- 
liant as the comedy relief, and Mr. 
Laubenthal functions as. the chained- 
up Florestan with agreeably surprising 
vocal continence. 

There is a little too much fussiness 
in the doings of the prisoners, and 
somebody ought to teach these gentle- 
men how to adjust their wigs plausibly. 
It is time, moreover, for the stage 
director to discover that the use of 
black smudges creates the impression 
of bad make-up and not of squalor. 
However, all that can come out in 
the wash, and, as you may have sus- 
pected, “Fidelio” is one of the most 
important contributions to the current 
Beethoven snowball. 


NOTHER Beethoven _ revival 

was the fourth symphony, 
brought to light by Fritz Reiner, of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, one of the 
four conductors who drew the un- 
grateful job of replacing Mr. Toscan- 
ini with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The reason for the neglect of this 
charming work is obvious. It does not 
show off the conductor, and if it is not 
performed lightly and suavely it can 
show him up. The gaiety of the 
fourth and eighth symphonies has 
brought deprecating frowns from 
Beethoven specialists who can visualize 
their hero only as the man who shook 
his fist at the thunderstorm. Perhaps 


we have heard the third and the ninth 
so often that we still are captivated by 





32 Broadway . ‘ 
604 Fifth Ave.and 25 B’ way, New York 
177 State Street 


Court in Shansi Club, Teelintsing 


ORIENT 


Attractive Roundtrip 
Fares 


THE ORIENT is a nearby playground 
both in the matter of time and cost. 
Note these roundtrip fares. 


SOOO rekon ant returns. Sailfrom 
San Francisco for Honolulu and 


Yokohama, returning to Seattle. Or return di- 
rect via Honolulu to San Francisco. 


$692 Shanghai and return. Sail from 
Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe and 
Shanghai, returning from Japan to San Fran- 
cisco via Honolulu. Or return from Yokohama 
to Seattle. 
$750 Manila and return. Sail from 
San Francisco for Honolulu, Yo- 
kohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 


Manila, returning from Japan to Seattle. Or re- 
turn from Japan to San Francisco via Honolulu. 





The entire trip is made aboard great President Liners, broad 
and steady. They are luxuriously furnished, spacious, com- 
modious. All rooms are outside. The public rooms are beau- 


tifully appointed. The dining service is excellent. 


Sailings for the Orient and Round the World on the Dol- 
lar Line every week from Los Angelesand San Francisco. Every 
fortnight from Boston and New York for the Orient via Ha- 


vana, Panama and California. 


Every two weeks one of these President Liners departs from 


Seattle over the American Mail Line. 


And there are fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and 


Marseilles for Boston and New York. 


Plan to see the Orient. No section of the world offers so 


much of adventure and real charm. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


New York 112 W. Adams St. 


Boston, Mass. 514 W. Sixth Sc. . 
Dime Bank Building Detroit 


Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Wash 





101 Bourse Bldg . 


Chicago, Ill. 


*, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 
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“Half a moon 
and the little white house” 


WHOLE MOON may be better 
: than half a one — and a big 
af white house better than a little 
1h one. But here’s one couple who 
{ agree with us in saying that noth- 
ing can be much better than “‘Half 
a moon’’ and “The little white 
house’’— played by Ben Bernie. 
“Half a moon” from “Honeymoon Lane” 


‘The little white house’”’—fox trots — Ben 
Bernieand hisHotel Roosevelt Orchestra 3396 


New Brunswick Records 


‘“‘When day is done’’—fox trots 
“There ain’ t no maybe in my baby’s eyes” 
Harry Archer and his orchestra 3399 


**All alone Monday” from “The Ramblers” 
~—fox trots 

“You will, won’t you?” from “Criss Cross” 
—Colonial Club Orchestra 3380 


‘*Because I love you”’ (Berlin) vocal solo 
‘‘When you’ re lonely’’—Nick Lucas 3367 


“’Deed I do” vocal duet 
‘Hello, Swanee, hello’? Macy and Smalle, 
“The Radio Aces” 3398 


‘*La Boheme” — Racconto dé Rodolfo(Rudolph’s 
Narrative) Act I—Puccini—in Italian 

*““Manon-~-Ah fuyez douce image (depart fair 
vision)" Act III—Scene II — Massenet—sung in 
j French by Mario Chamlee 50075 

*‘Go down, Moses’”’ negro spirituals 
**1 couldn’t hear nobody pray’’—University 
of North Carolina Glee Club 3161 


“If you can’t land’ er on the old veranda’”’ 
‘‘Where do you work-a, John?’’—the Six 
Jumping Jacks—fox trots 3374 


‘ Always something new on 
a Brunswick Records 


| yy, 
SORE 


There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
*‘Light-Ray’’ records 
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PANATROPES « RADIOLAS - RECORDS 








the comparative novelty of their even- 
numbered neighbors, but we think that 
the “Grecian” fourth is a finer crea- 
tion than the “Eroica,” and that the 
“little” eighth is a greater achievement 
than the massive ninth. 


R. REINER conducted a beau- 

tifully restrained and finely mo- 
delled performance of the fourth, al- 
though some of his prettiest detail 
work went for nothing in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, whose acoustics 
are unsuited to symphonic finesse. He 
is a conductor who seems to do nothing 
visual for the benefit of his listeners, 
and his directions to the orchestra are 
administered close to the chest. As 
he doesn’t waste energy in unhinging 
his shoulder blades and dislocating his 
elbows, he finds time to consider the 
music in hand (he rarely uses the 
score, by the way) and the results are 
musical rather than athletic. Those 
who are interested in baton technique 
will find it advisable to sit well over 
on the side of the house when Mr. 
Reiner conducts, for his work is hardly 
noticeable from the center of the hall. 
But anyone can hear what takes place! 


inten SAMUEL has com- 
pleted what some disrespectful 
wag has called his six-day Bachcycle 
race in Town Hall, and Bach never 
again will seem quite so formidable. 
Mr. Samuel’s performances may clash 
with the preconceived notions of what 
Bach ought to be, but they never are 
laborious, and they are mercifully 
lacking in that awe which creates 
lethargy. He also has proved that 
Bach’s own arrangements are infinitely 
better than the Busoni-Tausig-Liszt- 
and-others transcriptions which are 
played by pianists who believe that the 
poor old gentleman didn’t know how 
to set down his ideas on paper. 


SINGULARLY naive exhibition 

was presented by our dailies when 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
unburdened the Garden Scene from 
“Faust” through two or three hundred 
(maybe it was less, but we speak of 
radio now) broadcast centrals. There 
was amazement that opera could be 
issued from the stage of an auditorium 
and there was a great deal of space 
devoted to the statement that this was 
the first time any such feat of en- 
gineering had been attempted. 
Those of us who recall the grand 
old days, when radio sets had crystal 
detectors and when loudspeakers 





looked like horns rather than like open 
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On the Waterfront at 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


You will enjoy the thoroughly 
modern appointments and 
congenial social life which 
mark this quietly luxurious 
hotel. Same organization for 
cuisine and service, tested 
and approved from past sea- 
sons and again awaiting you. 
Four Golf Courses 


HOTEL SORENO | 


A St. Petersburg, Florida 
= Soren Lund & Son, Owners 








250 rooms 
Each with bath Frank S. Dodge, Manager 
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umbrellas, heard the Wagnerian 
Opera Company broadcast almost 
everything in its repertoire. ‘There 
have been numerous outbursts of opera 
from all sorts of stages since that time, 
and the only innovation in the Chicago 
experiment was the hook-up of sta- 
tions and the fact that it was the first 
“national” appearance on the air of a 
major opera company. 

Of course, radio engineering has 
advanced from a sandwich to a na- 
tional institution in the interval, and 
the broadcast from Chicago was a re- 
markable piece of transmission. The 
serformance was excellent, the voice 
of Edith Mason coming through es- 
secially well. Charles Hackett sang 
under the pitch whenever things were 
:|titudinous, but his Faust was uncom- 
monly romantic. Vanni Marcoux, who 
has not sung in New York for a long 
stretch, was a smooth Mephisto, al- 
though his range has shortened since 
lat we heard him. Irene Pavloska’s 
Siebel had a great deal of air person- 
ality—a new factor in music criticism 
which we shall expound some week 
when essaying isin order. Mr. Polac- 
co’s orchestra came through a bit fuz- 
zily around the edges, but most of the 
music emerged cleanly. Something 
laudatory should be said about the con- 
cise announcing of Milton J. Cross, 
ind this is it. 


HE CONCERT of music for 

one, two and three pianos, played 
at Steinway Hall by Olin Downes, 
critic for the Times, John Erskine, 
novelist, and Ernest Urchs of the 
house of Steinway, is reviewed, as 
advertised in the dailies, for THE 
New YorKER by one of the greatest 
pianists of our time—Walter Giese- 
king. 

We have the honor of introducing 
to you Mr. Gieseking, making his 
début as our guest critic: 

“T must admit sorrowfully that I 
underestimated sadly the difficulties of 
the critical profession when I prom- 
ised to write a review of the concert 
by Mr. Downes, Prof. Erskine and 
Mr. Urchs. Although I had lunched 
with particular diligence, my lack of 
equipment became only too plain to 
me during the lusty performance of 
Brahms-Haydn Variations by the first 
two gentlemen mentioned. How could 
an ear, unschooled in criticism, detect 
which of the two pianists was playing 
the melody or perceive other peculiar- 
ities?) What could I do except to join 
vigorously in the loud applause? 

“Then Prof. Erskine, assisted 
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The right care keeps your hair healthy and strong 


Is your hair young, 


thick, clean looking? 


—or is it tired and sick? 


AIR loses its young healthy vi- 
tality if you neglect it. All too 
soon it becomes dull, starved and sick. 


The scalp readily falls prey to dan- 
druff infection. The hair gets thinner 
and thinner! 


Yet sick hair can be restored to 
health. Strong clean-looking hair can 
be kept young and vigorous if you 
give it the right nourishing care. 

This is easy to do: 


EVERY MORNING moist- 
en hair and scalp generously 
with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine. Then with the fin- 
gers pressed down firmly, 
move the scalp vigorously in 
every direction, working the 





tonic thoroughly inte every inch of the scalp. 


Brush the hair while still moist. It will lie 


smoothly just the way you want it. 


This quick treatment makes your scalp 
tingle with new health. 

Dandruff soon disappears. Your hair, 
fed at the roots, grows thick and strong. 
Its improved appearance after only a 
few days of this care will astonish you. 

For Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine does the 
two things needed to promote hair health 

stimulates hair-nourishing circulation 
and destroys dandruff infection. 

Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
any drug or department 
store today. (Signature of 
Ed. Pinaud on each bottle.) 
Or send for generous free 
sample. Pinaud Incorpo- 
rated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York — sole distribu- 
f> tors for Parfumerie Ed. 
Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 


eeeveeveveveee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


FREE—GENEROUS 
TRIAL BOTTLE 


Prnaup Incorporated, Dept. -10] 
90 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send free trial bottle of Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 


of Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
—enough for several invigorating 
scalp treatments. Your hair is Name 
worth the trouble. Tear off the 

coupon now! Address 


Quinine to 
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~~ are agreed that fat 


(obesity) is dangerous—a menace to 
your physical well-being 

and a burden to your- 

self. Even your 
physical attrac- 


tiveness depends The Detecto Scale reg- 


h 
tent isters accurately eac 
os a ae and every pound up 


upon your figy | 15 269, 
— It is guaranteed for 


five years—will last a 
Women who are lifetime with ordinary 


proud of their | care. 

appearance Care- Certified and approved 
fully watch their ,| by the N.Y. State Bu- 
weight. The reau of Weights and 
daily use of a | Measures. 

boudoir scale is | Easily portable—occu- 


pies less than a square 
the only safe foot of floor space. 
way to do it. 


Beautifully finished in 
Know the truth 


oven-baked white en- 
about yourself. amel. 
Your weight is a ence 
the Bios of and department stores 
your health. 


Let the DETEC- 
TO Scale show 
you the easy way 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
to show you a genuine 


DETECTO 








to do it. The 
daily habit of 
watching your 
weight is as easy 
as brushing your 


“D ETECT() 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


Get the facts about weight reduction in this FREE 
BOOKLET “Watch Your Weight,” by Dr. 
Frederick W. Murphy. 





The JACOBS BROS. CO., Inc. 


Scale Makers Since 1900 
Dept. 24, 318 Greenwich St., N. Y. C. 


The JACOBS BROS. CO., Inc 2-527 
Dept. 24, 318 Greenwich St., N.Y.C 
Please send me free and postpaid Dr. Frederick W. 
Murphy's booklet on weight and health. 
Name. . 


Street and No 


City 





charmingly and painlessly at the sec- 
ond piano by Miss R. Erskine, who 
replaced an orchestra of fifty, took up 
the D major Concerto of Mozart, 
into which he introduced a very diff- 
cult-sounding cadenza, after which 
he wiped his brow with a silk hand- 
kerchief in a manner that the most 
celebrated virtuoso could not have sur- 
passed. An uproar resulted, and there 
was triumphal applause also after the 
lovely Larghetto and the jolly final 
Rondo. 

“An orchestra assisted in the final 
number, and there was a noble contest 
for pianistic glories between the gay 
Mr. Downes, the urbane Prof. Er- 
skine, and the dignified Mr. Urchs. 
I am, however, not able to make an 
award after only one hearing.” 


NEW RECORDS 


Meet Frank Black! — 
Singing and Dancing 


U, . part figure 

5 in the phono- 
graph world is 
Frank Black, whose 
first record with 
his orchestra is 
“Don’t Be Angry” 
and “The Two of Us,” for Bruns- 
wick. 

The orchestration is a tour de 
force, being devoid of saxes, and the 
rhythm is dazzling. Mr. Black also 
is arranger now for the male quartet 
known under various names, the Co- 
lumbia alias being the Singing Sopho 
mores. Try their “Clap Yo’ Hands” 
and ““Take in the Sun.” And watch 
Frank Black! 


The. ladies are doing some pretty 
singing nowadays. Look over “How 
I Love You” and “I Gotta Get My- 
self Somebody to Love,” by Vaughn 
de Leath (Okeh), and “Everything’s 
Made for Love” and “Kiss Your Lit- 
tle Baby Good-Night,” by Annette 
Hanshaw (Perfect). And for male 
voices, there is a superb “Moonlight 
on the Ganges” with “Your Heart 
Looked Into Mine,” by Franklyn 
Baur (Brunswick) and a wickedly 
diverting “No Wonder She’s A Blush- 
ing Bride,” doubled with a soothing 
“Hello Bluebird,” by Miller and Far- 
rell, who also uke out a good existence. 
(Victor). 

Roll back the rugs for: 

In Arasy WitH You and You 
WiLL, Won’r You? Beautiful or- 
chestrations played with a deal of 
fire by Nat Shilkret’s boys. (Victor). 
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In the good old days when Bustanoby’s 
charged twenty-five cents for a cocktail; 
when Delmonico’s was the place to go for 
dinner and the padlock was unknown, many 
a man with the best intention failed to get 
home before the milkman came. 


But did the old New Yorker hold his head 
all mext day and suffer? He did not. He 
mixed a glass of Tarrant’s Seltzer-Aperient 
and walked briskly to his office after his 
hot cakes and sausage. 


Tarrant’s is a marvelous saline that you 
drink like a mineral water. It is pleasant to 
the taste and brings almost immediate relief. 
Since 1844 doctors have prescribed Tarrant's 
for indigestion, constipation, headache, dys- 

psia and rheumatism. 154,627 physicians’ 
letters in our files testify to its effectiveness. 
A little of this perfect blend of basic salts 
and other harmless ingredients in a glass of 
water makes a wonderful drink. Get a bottle 
of time-tested, time-proved Tarrant’s from 
your druggist today. Make it a regular morn- 
ing drink. Just ask for Tarrant’s. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING 
TARRANTS 
SELTZER APERIENT 


ask FOR , 
T TARRANTS 
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: The Robert 
VEGETABLE SHAMPOO 
: conceived by Robert and obtainable 


nowhere else in the city, youthifies 
greying hair and brings to life those 
: golden, auburn, chestnut and titian 
F tones you love so much. Not a dye! 


PERMANENT WAVE—BOB PICTURESQUE 


Robert 


Premier Salon de beauté 
675 Fifth Ave. (nr. 53rd St.) 
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By THE ALAMo and Every Lirt- 
rL—E Tuinc. A peculiarly massive va- 

ty of heated instrumentation, done 
y Jackie Souders and helpers. (Col- 
umbta. ) 

I Gorra Get MysELF SOMEBODY 
To Love and Ir Mape You Hap- 
py WuHen You Mape Me Cry. 
What titles! Good is all that there’s 
room enough to say for Sam Lanin. 
(Okeh.) 

THERE Ar1n’r No Mayse In My 
Basy’s Eyes and MosiLte Mun. Wil- 
lard Robison’s Orchestra has an odd, 
dark tone color and lots of snap. 
The “Mud” thing really is quite 


translucent. ( Perfect.) —R. A. S. 
e 


NOSE-GAY 
[For a Lapy Wirtu a Past] 
I see you sitting in a lavender room 
Surrounded by powdered and bottled 
perfume; 
Eau de Cologne and attar of roses— 
A scent for each of your many poses. 


Lady, unwittingly sniffing the air, 

Olfactory-nervous lady, there, 

Knowing a cauliflower or a sprout 

Or the smell of cabbage without a 
doubt— 


(What a pity that I haven’t paper 
Scented properly for this caper; 

\ sandalwood box or a rose-leaf jar 
To contain words such as these are.) 


But, Lady, how often have you caught 
The scent of whiskey or a whisper 
fraught 
With gin, swooning in gentle deaths 
Of lavoris on husbands’ breaths. . .? 
—Spup JOHNSON 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because, returning to New York 
to look up old friends, after several 
years in interior Alaska, we pulled up 
at Park Avenue and Fiftieth to ask 
the traffic officer if we could reach 
Beekman Place by continuing straight 
Fast; and 


Because, after replying “Sure 
thing,” he added with an honest gleam 
of teeth, “and give my regards to the 
Gilmores.” And when we both gasped 
together, “But that’s where we’re go- 
ing,” he merely reiterated, “Sure 
thing, and I said, give ’em my re- 
gards!”? Which we did! 
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ERGDORF 
OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK iy 
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A smart country coat of dark red 
and beige homespun plaid with plain 
scarf collar of red and beige crepe. 
Designed by Bergdorf-Goodman. 














—Mary Lee Davis 
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ol NOX SELLS 
hats for $40. Knox sells hats for $20. 
Knox sells hats for as low as $8. Good 
hats—all of them —good hats. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at goth Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 


Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
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MOTORS 


Not So Shocking—Cars 
for the Critical—W arm- 


ing the Coy Cold Motor 


OW THAT 
the fashion 
duces have insisted 
that the slim figure 
shall prevail for 
another season the 
motor people evi- 
dently feel a certain moblesse oblige 
in the matter of adequate shock ab- 
sorbers, for they are seeing to it that 
there are proper mechanical devices to 
compensate for the reducing forced 
upon nature. We are able to report 
that Gabriel presents a new model 
snubber. The principle is mot that of 
the older snubbers. The springs and 
tires take the normal shocks. Beyond 
that point the absorber mechanism goes 
into play and does whatever snubbing 
is necessary. Sounds like a Robot who 
could be useful socially. 





i SPITE of Sinclair Lewis and 
C. E. Woodward, manufacturers 
are not without their subtleties. On 
both the $1395 Gardner light eight 
roadster and the $1995 big eight 
roadster from the same factory, there 
is a griffon on the radiator cap. On 
the latter model, however, the chin 
of the beast is carried much higher 
than on the lower-priced car. ‘There 
is at least the $600 difference in the 
angle. 


| gprengee HAS been the primary sell- 
ing point in cars during the past 
six years with even such distinguished 
names as Pierce-Arrow and Packard 
forced to provide vehicles to meet the 
moderate pocket. ‘This season, espe- 
cially since the show, a change is to 
be noted. We have in mind, as an 
example, the much discussed maroon 
Packard cabriolet at $9975, the price 
tag of which at the Palace led to 
considerable gaping on the part of the 
sansculottes. 


The significance of this car 1s 
realized when one examines the 
cabinet-work of the tonneau compart- 
ments, the expertness of the inlay, and 
the treatment of the wood surfaces. 
When one sees here what can be done 
by the car architect, the motor interior 
decorator, so to speak, the matter of 
color choices noted earlier in the sea- 
son becomes but a first step. The Ger- 
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man-silver special sport phaeton of 
Cadillac at $7,760 in New York, or 
the powder blue cabriolet of Stutz 
done under the aegis of Fleetwood 
(you may have it for $7,500) illus- 
trate the same tendency. 


OMMENDABLE efforts are 

being made in the standard 
models to provide body designs which 
possess that shade of difference which 
distinguishes the raffiiné from the so- 
so. Some attempt at unity is sought by 
most of the makers in the arrangement 
of the instrument board. There is no 
reason why this panel should look like 
the rear of an alarm clock; and the 
hit-or-miss placing of gadgets without 
relation to balance and proportion is 
old-fashioned, bad form, and if one 
may be cross with certain unnamed 
laggards, inexcusable. 

We are just a bit ga-ga over 
Chandler’s treatment of the dash in 
its new Royal eight sedan. Here the 
gasoline gauge, electric clock, motor- 
meter, and other items, are dialed in 
a bronze frame. This in turn is in 
unity: with the bronze fittings of the 
car, and its light brown broadcloth 
upholstery. 


T THE RISK of encouraging 
Pollyanna, before New York’s 
crochety winter has hobbled out, one 
must do a little shouting about a fea- 
ture of the Lincoln which that house 
offers with undue modesty. We allude 
to the electric-toaster effect attached 
to its carburetor. This pre-heater 
works from the battery current, and 
heats the mixture before the engine 
starts, getting instant action. Most of 
the hot-spots, good after the engine 
responds, have no effect at all until 
the first explosion. Those of us who 
at one time or another, on cold or 
super-wet days, have tried hot water, 
kicks, vocabulary, crank, and cajolery 
to get a motor to go may well pay 
this device the tribute of a few huzzas. 
All one needs to do is to pull the 
choke out the last quarter-inch and 
the wires get red hot. It is a heavenly 
moment. ‘There are some who pooh- 
pooh the idea, but we venture to pre- 
dict that having the prestige of such 
Olympic parentage it will be used on 
twenty cars by 1929. 


UR FAVORITE among the 
newer things offered in motor- 

dom in 1927 is Triplex glass. The ad- 
vantage of this is not alone its unbreak- 
able quality, but also that it puts a stop 
to those narrators at the nineteenth hole 
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Thhis remarkable coffee 
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has made sleepless nughts 


thi go 

M’S nerves were ragged. He 
slept badly. The doctor said 
it was caffein and ordered him to stop 
drinking coffee. But when Tom gave 
up coffee, he lost interest in his meals, 
and nothing seemed to please him. 

“It was Sanka Coffee that saved the 
day. With its first appearance at our 
breakfast table, back came Tom's ge- 
nial smile and the old-time zest for his 
meals. Now he drinks all the Sanka 
Coffee he wants, but his nerves are 
calm and his sleep is as sound as a 
boy's. a 
Treated by an exclusive process, Sanka 
Coffee is 97 per cent free from caffein. 
No matter how much you drink, it 
cannot possibly injure your health. 
More than 10,000 physicians already 
recommend Sanka to those who can- 
not drink ordinary coffee without ill 
effects. 

And Sanka is such delicious coffee! 
A superior blend of the choicest ber- 
ries, it has the delicate bouquet, the 
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spicy, appetizing aroma, that places 
it among the world’s finest coffees. 

In blending Sanka Coffee, the caffein 
is extracted before the coffee is roasted. 
So successful is this process that even 
an expert cannot taste the difference 
between Sanka Coffee and the same 
high-grade coffee with caffein. 

You can buy Sanka Coffee at your 
grocery or delicatessen store, ground 
or in the bean. 


Make this test yourself! 


If you think you can tell the difference 
between Sanka Coffee and coffee with 
caffein, here's an easy way to find out. 
Sign and mail the coupon below with 
10¢ for mailing costs. We will send 
you two cans of coffee, one containing 
Sanka and another containing the same 
blend of coffee with caffein. Make 
several cups of each. We'll guarantee 
you cannot tell the difference in taste 
or aroma. After you've had plenty of 
time to compare the two, we will tell 
you which is which. 


Sanka Coffee Corporation, Dept. ¥YR-9 

301 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Find enclosed ten cents, for which you 
are to send me two cans—one containing Sanka 
Coffee, the other containing the same kigd of coffee 
with caffein 

Name. . ceuwed er eT ee 

Street . 

City ane od es coueewees 
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AVEDON 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 40" 


Don Diego 
Gertrude Lawrence 


Wears the Avedon 


Tantivy Coat 


Gvacefully molded shawl 
collar of Amevican Broad- 
tail and new slot seams 
mark it ‘emphatically 
Spring 1927! For Town, 
Spovts or Travel it marks 
ts wearer as definitely 
smart, Of Kashmireen in 
Black, Moth and the new 
colovs, Sierra and Lavos. 
Sizes 12 to Lady, 


$599. 


GOATS Fifth Floor 
See 
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who must tell you about that narrow 
escape ending: “and I went right 
through the windshield!” 


LWAYS, it appears, there is a 
fortune to be made in some mo- 
tor stock. Ever since the automobile 
show the word has been passed with 
increasing activity that Continental 
Motors is the buy of the year. Con- 
tracts with important makers have 
been signed. Such is the basis given, 
but we call attention to the fact that 
the contract idea alone is but slim sup- 
port. 

All depends on the success of 
the model for which the contract is 
made, and many factors are involved 
there, including the elusive public 
whim. 

It may be all right, but we see as 
more important for Continental 
the fact that it is a successful builder 
of marine motors, and that Ross K. 
Judson, its president, is an aviation 
fan, and also a flyer of no mean 
ability. 

This shows eyes open for new busi- 
ness, in addition to the substantial au- 
tomobile accounts which the company 
now enjoys. NicHo.as TRotTr 





THE CHESTNUT MAN 


How sad it is, on such a day, 
To hear the hurdy-gurdy play— 
One thinks of sun on Sherman Square 
When tulips take the open air, 
And leaves around the Plaza throw 
Green shadows on the street below. 
Now, when it isn’t raining soot, 
With muddy pavements under foot, 
Snow banks the curb, and ice is thick 
Enough to justify the pick. 
Winter in town! And yet I know 
A man who never minds the snow. 
Smiling, he never seems to tire 
Tending his little charcoal fire. 
And oh, the pleasant fumes that 
rise 
From his delicious enterprise! 
Here’s compensation, if you please, 
For frost-nipped ears and chilly 
knees! 
What could be nicer than to munch 
A roasted chestnut after lunch! 
—Les.iE NELSON JENNINGS 


Real estate salesman wanted. Expe- 
rience not necessary but essential.—Adv. 
in Miami Herald. 

Exactly the way most of us feel 
about experience. 
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Qraacs sth 


| at her new 


shop on Madison Ave- 
nue, a distinguished col- 
lection of frocks for day- 
time and evening wear. 


Personally selected 
from the displays 
of the more im- 
portant couturiers 
here and abroad. 


723 MADISON AVENUE 


AT 64th STREET 
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Sack Suits — 
ready to wear 
or made to 
measure 


$ 37-50 


Golf School, Two Instructors, Reasonable Rates 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Song Writing And Suc- 
cess—A Cinematic Ser- 
mon On Sin—And Tom 
Mix Goes Riding 


NSPIRED by 

the career of 
Irving Berlin the 
Famous Players 
have turned out a 
picture called 
“New York,” and 
it can be located at the Paramount. 
The film that can justify that title has 
still to be made, and there is no par- 
ticular obligation for you to witness 
this attempt. 

The story is of Mike Cassidy, who 
is a popular song writer, and who is 
one square guy. His friends love 
him, children cry for him, and wher- 
ever he may take himself he is a de- 
light and an inspiration. You know— 
one of those people. Fame, fortune, 
and a lass of the upper classes come 
to him, and he prepares to marry the 
zilded damsel—even if he and she 
are not of the “same kind.” But then 
a tough baby named Angie Miller gets 
herself shot in his apartment, and he 
very nearly is convicted for murder. 
Angie loved him, and her intention 
was to fool the gent that loved her 
into shooting Mike. The details of 
this are fairly devious and not to be 
trusted. 

The acting that accompanies this 
is as good as the plot permits, and the 
presentation is excellent, particularly 
at the moment when the body of 
Angie is discovered, and again when 
the witnesses are on the stand during 
the trial. 

Estelle Taylor looks properly tough 
in the part of the tough girl, even 
if she does wear strange Lulu 
Belle clothes, and “Skeets” Gal- 
lagher is quietly satisfactory in a 
minor part. He has an easy unas- 
suming manner that looks well during 


affairs like this. 





HE Fifth Avenue Playhouse has 

turned terribly symbolic with 
a UFA film called “Beyond the 
Wall.” 

It is described on the program as “a 
study of reincarnation and eternally 
recurrent spiritual values,” and you 
can nearly roll an opinion from that 



































Cultivate 
this good habit 


Each day more men and wo- 
men are learning that good 
health and beauty are de- 
pendent upon the condition 
of teeth and gums. They 
practice simple preventive 
measures. And they never 
forget to go to their dentist 
at least twice a year, 
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4 Out of 5 Pay Pyorrbea’s Price 


Unless a vigilant guara is kept against it, Pyorrhea 
steals into the mouth and starts its deadly work. Its 
poison creeps through the system. In its wake follow 
rheumatism, anemia, stomach troubles and embarrass- 
ing facial disfigurement. 


It takes as its victims 4 persons out of 5 after 40 and 
thousands younger. 

Don’t fear these uneven odds. With a little care you 
can protect yourself against Pyorrhea. Go to your den- 
tist for a thorough examination, once every six months. 
And start using Forhan’s for the Gums regularly, morn- 
ing and night. 

It is the one dentifrice specifically designed to combat 
Pyorrhea. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., 
who for years specialized in the treatment of this disease. 

Start using Forhan’s for the Gums, tonight. It con- 
tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists every- 
where. It wards off Pyorrhea or checks its course if 
used regularly and in time. 
~ It firms gum tissue and keeps it sound. It keeps teeth 
snowy white and protects them against acids which 
Cause decay. 

As health insurance and protection against Pyorrhea, 
use Forhan’s. Teach your children this good habit. Get 
your first tube, today. At all druggists—35c and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. §. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
















MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ... 














Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If youtry 
this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
ant once you'|! never go back to ordinary mouth- 
washes that only hide bad breath with their tell- 
tale odors. Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is @ 
success. Try it. 


We Make 
This Promise 
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ITS OUT 


The only superfluous hair 
remedy which has the distinc- 
tion of having been “ officially 
decided to be effective.” 

(New York World—Oct. 28, 1924) 


“By simply applying ZIP and easily 
removing it, the roots are eliminated 
as if by magic, and in this way the 
growth is destroyed.” “These state- 
ments are not false,” says Hon.- 
Edward M. Averill, Trial Examiner 
for the Federal Trade Commission, 
who heard the testimony in the 
official investigation of ZIP. 


Quick as a Wink 


you can free yourself of superfluous hair. 
And remember, you are not merely removing 
surface hair — you actually lift out the roots 
with the hairs, gently and painlessly and in 
this way destroy the growth. The process 
seems almost miraculous, but my eighteen 
years of success in giving treatments with ZIP 
and the thousands of women who are now 
using it prove that ZIP is the scientifically 
corrett way to destroy the growth. 


Lasting Results 


Mere surface hair removers give only tem- 
porary relief and any method which burns 
away or rubs away surface hair is very apt to 
irritate the skin and promote heavier growths, 
Such methods have the same action as singe- , 
ing or shaving, throwing the strength back 
into the roots. Use ZIP once, and you will 
never resort to ordinary depilatories. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE— Guaranteed 
Treatment or Free Demonstration at My Salon 


$62 Fifth Ave.(Ent. on 46th St.) New York 
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i Madame Berthé, S recialist 
i Dept. 170, 562 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City ' 
| Please send ‘‘Beauty’s Greatest Secret” telling 1 
g about Z/P.“*Fashion Decrees” and samples Mas- 
sage Cream, AB-SCENT Deodorant, and Face 4% 
4 Powder, for which I enclose 10c. | 
i Name bd 
| (Please print your name) | 
Address i 
‘ | 
4 t 


City & State 
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slone. The captions are littered with 
such words as Selfish Desire, Love, 
Life, and the Other World, and there 
is a stern-faced boy who keeps con- 
stantly appearing and reappearing and 
who describes himself as Fate. There 
is probably some lesson to be learnt, 
or some moral to be taken to your 
heart, but everything seemed so con- 
fused and pointless that I hesitate to 
draw any conclusion. It may have 
pointed out that young lovers should 
let their kissings represent the Spirit 
of Service rather than a token of af- 
fection, or maybe something more in- 
volved, or maybe just that the goblins 
will get you whether you watch out 
or not. I am not sure, and I do not 
see much reason for your going to 
find out for yourself. 

If by any chance you are possessed 
of a desire to know where the stars 
wander, and how, and why, and have 
not the time to lie on your back and 
watch them, you will find at this thea- 
tre a series of sugar-coated astronom- 
ical demonstrations that will titillate 
your craving for information, and at 
the same time render you a modicum 
of amusement. 


a: IS often being pointed out that 
Tom Mix is one of our most popu- 
lar film stars, and that he seldom, de- 
spite that, gets close enough to the 
bright lights to cast even a faint 
shadow. Last week the Hippodrome 
showed a picture of his, “The Last 
Trail,” and it returned a reasonable 
amount of harmless entertainment to 
those who summoned the energy to 
attend. 

The story is the old Western 
stuff all over again, and there is a 
great deal of galloping up and down 
hills, and across wide plains. The 
characters have no handles on their 
virtues and vices, and their actions are 
stereotyped and always to be expected, 
but, nevertheless, the general result is 
not so bad. : 

The big punch at the end is a stage- 
coach race, and it is quite exciting and 
unreeled with a few daring touches 
thrown in. Bullets are hurled about 
at various moments, honest men are 
beset by villains, and true pals air their 
souls to each other, and if simplicity, 
scenery, and motion appeal to you 
there is more than enough in “The 
Last Trail.” ae 

Carmelita Geraghty is less sticky 
than the average windblown maiden 
of the prairie, and that is something 
for her to be proud of; and Tom Mix 
is as is expected. —O. C. 
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Correct in every detail for 
formal evening wear. 
These distinctive, London- 
influenced Evening Clothes 
are tailored in the inimit- 
able Banks manner. 

To order or 


ready-for-wear 


$7 5 and more 








562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46" St. 
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Lar, &est Screen 


TWICE DAILy 
All Seats Reserved 
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| The Charles Frohman Company 
GILBERT MILLER, Managing Director 
| — Presents — 


Edouard Bourdet’s World Triumph 
T HE 


CAPTIVE 


Adapted by Arthur Hornblow, Py 
| = LED BA 
and RATHBONE 


EMPIRE THRATRE SS Se 6 


| pway at 40th St. 2:20 Eves. 8:30 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 
“The Constant W ife’’ 


y W. Somerse: Maugham 


MAXINE ‘ELLIOTT’ S Eves. at 8:30 


Theatre, 39th St. . & Sat. 


HOLBROOK BLINN 


“The Play’s The Thing” 


by Ferenc Molnar 
Adapted by P. G. Wodehouse 


HENRY MILLER’S _. Thurs. and Sat. 


Theatre, 124 W. 43rd :30. Eves. at 8:30 












WARNER BAOS  preseaz 2:30 | 


Barrymo 


-*DON JUAN’ 
and V( TA PHONE 
WARNER THEATRE Bear ar sz 5 


WARNER BROS prevent 





™*THE BETTER “OLE” 
an’ ~VITAPHONE & 
BS.MOSS COLONY Bway at 5551 8.30 


















































The LADDER 


Everybody's Play 
50th St. East of B’way. 


WALDOR Eves, 8:30. Mats. Wed. 























weet BROTHERS KARAMAZOY 
week ot PYGMALION 


GU I LD Ents. “thers. —* get at os 


eet The Silver Cord 


eekf NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 


‘ 


join GOLDEN THEA. fcr; 


Eves, 8:30 Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 














FUNNIEST MUSICAL SHOW IN TOWN 


WINKLE-TWINKL 


with JOE E. BROWN, ONA MUNSON, Alan Edwards 


and WHAT A CHORUS! 


THEA. W. 42 St. Evs. 8:30. Mati 
LIBERTY Dir. A. L. nl Wed. and Sat. 2:30 








“The Devil in the Cheese,” 
Tom Cushing’s Comedy at 
The Charlies Hopkins 
Theater, 155 West 49th St. 
Circle 6444. Evenings 8:30. 
Mattinees,' Fri. and Sat. at 
2:30. A Charles Hopkins 
Production. 

















SAM H. 


A T HARRIS 
THEATRE, 
C Eee 


ALL SEATS 
RESERVED 














PLYMOUTH THEATRE ¢$* S%sst,, 


WINTHROP AMES’ GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERA 
COMPANY | Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., & Sat. Eves. 


: =" The Pirates of Penzance 
va Only lolanthe 





NEW AMSTERDAM [HEATER 


Greatest Cast Ever Assembled 


JOHN DREW PAULINE LORD 
0. P. HEGGIE HELEN GAHAGAN 
OTTO KRUGER ESTELLE WINWOOD 
ROLLO PETERS MRS. THOS. WHIFFEN 
WILTON LACKAYE HENRIETTA CROSMAN 
JOHN E. KELLERD EFFIE SHANNON 

Y E FRIEDA oa gl 
LAWRENCE D’ORSAY J. W. KERRIG 


in Arthur +g ye aaa 


TRELAWNY fic “WELLS” 


PRICES: Opening Night, $5.50. Other Nights, 
$4.40. Wed. & Sat. Mats., $3.30. 





R CHANIN’S THEATER, West 45th St. 
O YALEMON. FEB. 7th 


SEAT SALE Thurs. MAIL ORDERS NOW. 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell 


IN A NEW FARCICAL COMEDY 


“The Adventurous Age”’ 


CS oO R 7 W. 48 St. Eves. 8:15 sharp 
Matiness Wed. & Sat. 2:15 
The Great London and New York Success 


“THE CONSTANT NYMPH” 
B’ & 46 St. Dir. A. L. Erl 

GAIETY Soon 6: 30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2-30 
“BY ALL MEANS GO TO SEE 


‘ 9 A DELIG HTFUL 
TOMMY COMEDY’’—Hammond 


Herald Tribune 




















THEATRE 


PLAZA stnnsuss 


Direction Leo Brecher 
Sun. and Mon., Feb. 6 and 7: “THE NERVOUS 
WRECK” with Harrison Ford and Phyllis Haver, 
= “THE GORILLA HUNT.”’ Tues. and Wed., 
Feb. 8 and 9: “SPANGLES” with PAT O’MAL- 
LEY ond MARION NIXON; Thurs. and Fri., Feb. 
10 and 11: “THE GREAT GATSBY” with LOIS 
WILSON and W ARNER BAXTER; and RUDOLPH 
SC a in “FALS IN PARADISE”’; Sat., 
Feb. “TIN HATS” with CONRAD NAGEL and 
CL URE WINDSOR. 


**Smart New York's Favorite Movie” 











. B’way at 38th St. Eves. 8:30 
Knickerbocker Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 


A. L. ERLANGER Presents 
THE INDISPUTABLE SUCCESS 


EDDIE DOWLING *sisi.c 
HONEYMOON LANE 


























® Theatre, bn St. E. of B’way. 
CORT Eves. 8:15 Sharp 
Matinees: Wed. & Sat., 2:15 


“One of the most sustained. and moving 


/ emotional dramas of the season. Perfectly 


cast.’"— Times. 


* (Constant Nymph 


\ Play by Margaret Kennedy & Basil Dean 





LOEW JS 


WERIE iDAN 5, TAVE. 


Feb. 5, 6, 7: JOHN —— in “BARDELYS 
THE MAGNIFICENT’; Feb. 9: 'W. C. FIELDS 
in “THE POTTERS’’; Feb. to. ll: “JUST AN- 
OTHER BLONDE” with Dorothy Mackaill; Feb. 12, 
13, 14; ADOLPHE MENJOU in “Blonde or Bru- 





BROADWAY 
at 51st Street 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
BALLET — SOLOISTS 
PROGRAMS OF DISTINCTION 
Supreme Courtesy and Service 
Major Edward Bowes and his Capitol Family 
gladdening the air Sunday evenings through 
WEAF and its chain of ten stations 











A Pulitzer Prize Winner 


Beyond Horizon 


P Mat., Wed. 
45th ON STREET B l J O U 2:30. Eves 8:30 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 











GENTLEMEN _ tines square 
PREFER hig ge Pn 


Mats. Thurs. & 
BLONDES 2" 
with JUNE WALKER—EDNA HIBBARD 
GEOFFREY KERR & G. P. HUNTLEY 








Broapway 


by Philip Dunning and George Abbott 


BROADHURST int” Wea‘ata Sar. 








VANDERBIL Thea., W. 48th St. Eves.. 8:30 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 
“Sprightly, imaginative musical comedy, has 
freshness, + aa vigor to the point of in- 

tensity. *__N. a 


HELEN FORD In the 


PE Utterl GY Musical NN 


with GY McCONNELL 
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Mc(ALLUM 
SILK STOCKINGS 
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You Just Know She 
Wears Them | 


PURSES HOSIERY LINGERIE 


New St Regus Shop Fifth Avenue at 55th St 
409 Madson Avenue, at Forty eighth St 
Waldorf-Astoria, 34th St and Fifth Avenue 
1580 Broadway, (With Men's Dept | 


GIFTs 
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! Che MADISON 
cA Town House Hotel of Superior Obaraéter 


mw 
\aoeete || orn MADISON ac- 


knowledges its position as 
New York’s smartest Hotel 
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and Restaurant by maintain- 
ing the more personal type 
of service in an environment 


of quiet dignity. 





Its moderate Size, Charm 
and Accessibility commend 
it to a Clientele accustomed 
to the highest standards of 


TITZE 
Managing Direéor 


THEODORE | 
living. 





7 “ohe MADISON 


15 Kast 58th Street 


New Vork (ity 
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Telephone Regent 4000 


Cable Address— MADISOTZL 
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THE 


A rt 7 u 
Sound ing 


\ \ Tarr Kuny 
having ad 


ads 
vertised that he 
was giving a show 
in the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries, ang 
having prepared 
brochures to the 
effect that his new pictures would not 
be like other little pictures but would 
sing songs and play symphonies, we 
rushed over to see what the Vitaphone 
idea had done to graphic art. We 
must confess to you now that we 
rather scouted the idea and thought 
the whole thing a means of provoke 
ing publicity. We even spoofed it a 
bit in print. Imagine then our chagrin 
when we entered the handsome temple 
of buckeye art. The place was plas- 
tered with wild Kuhns, the rooms 
were filled, and—there was music. 

Aghast, we stood before the paints 
ing known as “Amalgam” looking at 
the score provided in the catalogue, 
As we read music but slowly we had 
gone no further than “fast and bril- 
liantly,” so we couldn’t check up with 
the particular movement that “Amals 
gam” was playing. But music it was, 
we could not deny. Just anothet 
Waterloo, we felt, and were turning 
to go home, defeated. But there came 
a pause in the tune and then—what dé 
you think? The picture known ag 
“Maternity” broke out into “Bye, Bye, 
Blackbird”! 

Alas, around the darkened cornet 
we found it—a Victrola. Walt Kuhn 
had no more faith in his singing can¢ 
vases than we did, and so at the last 
minute brought up reinforcements. It 
was somewhat of a letdown and wé 
never got back into the spirit of thé 
show. 

Other visitors, we hope, may nevef 
come across the music box and 
will go away believing all Mr. Kuhn 
and his minstrel, La Salle Spier, he ’¢ 
so beautifully said about contrapuntal 
effects and minor modes. 





E WOULD like to go all the 

way with Mr. Kuhn and agreé 
that if it takes a circus to get folks 
interested in art, the painter has 4 
right to stand on his head, become taty 
tooed or eat snakes. However, thre¢ 
years of exhibits have convinced us 
that this super-showmanship is the 
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T umEar to Drums, 
ing ging C ymbals 
CUHN very sort of bunk that confuses the 
> add public and thus retards the normal ap- 
it he preciation of art. Asa rule, it is the 
show phoney and the spurious that employ 
Ceni bandwagons and press agents. And 
;, and somehow the patient public begins to 
pared associate the drum beating with the 
>» the sort of art that could not attract decent @ 
d not attention otherwise. A modest invi- 
would tation to come and look upon some 
s, we pictures and form your own opinion, 
phone or sing your own symphonies (to your- 
We self), is better by far than all these 
t we wild-man-of-Borneo antics and three- 
oucht sheets. 
ovoks Too long we have made art some- 
lita thing precious, high-hat or Olympian. 
acrin Let’s get down to the gospel that it is 
-mple struggling man working out his emo- 
plass tions on canvas with oil paint; that if 
‘ooms his emotions are human, his picture 
ic. will be understood and liked. That if 
ainte he be touched with greater under- 
ng at standing than most of us have, his 
gue, pictures will soar through time. Sing- 
had ing pictures there are, but they 
brile never require a score or book of the 
with play. 
male Kuhn is a fine painter and many of 
was, his best things are in the show. It 
other can’t fail to interest you. Kuhn has 
ning done as much for modern art as the 
came next one living. This occasion marks 
at do one of his outposts in pioneering. He 
n a§ has besieged and captured, single- 
Bye handed, the stronghold of mediocrity 
and for three weeks turned it over to 
rnet something living. We don’t know 
uhnt what he put into its coffee, but there 
can¢ it is, and hundreds are going every 
last day where dozens went before. So 
It please be kind and forget that Mr. 
wé Kuhn sponsors all this bunk about 
thé “melodic curves” and “horizontal 
counterpoint,” and go up to the Grand 
evel Central Galleries and see some ex- 
and cellent painting. 
uhn 
1216 Pega of press agentry as ap- 
ntal plied to painting, a lot of unem- 
ployed wind was used to inflate one of 
the smallest red balloons in captivity— 
the Clivette at the New Gallery. But = 
reg fortunately, it didn’t rise far from 
olk¢ the ground. 
is 4 We mention it because we feel 
tats deeply that there is great 
hreg in the fable of the boy who 
! “y cried wolf. Some day Mr. Hellman 
the 
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may have a good painter in his rooms 
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~All Auenue 55 to 57% Street 


New York City 


Now On Cfree Exhibition 
Weekdays 9 to 6 + Sunday 2 to 5 
(ontinuing to last day of sale 
on Cfebruary 12 


THE JOHN QUINN 

COLLECTION - PAINT- 

INGS & SCULPTURES 
OF THE MODERNS 


Including many examples purchased by the late John 
Quinn directly from the artists.Q{],Sold by direction of 
National Bank of Commerce in New York & Maurice 
Léon, surviving executors of the estate.@J, Important 
works by Cassatt, Chaubaud, Conder, Davies, Degas, 
Duchamp-Villon, Epstein, Gaudier-Brzeska, 
Gleizes, Augustus John and 


Gwen John, Kuhn, Laurencin, Lewis, Lawson, Matisse, 


Derain, 


Gauguin, Guys, Gore, 


Pascin, Picasso, Puvis de Chavannes, Pissarro, Prender- 


gast, George W. Russell, Seurat, Signac, Severini, 
Sloan, Shannon, Schamberg, Yeats and other artists of 


similar importance. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ONE DOoLLaR 


Sale + Cfebruary 9,10, 11 & 12 
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and shout as he will, no one will 
believe him. 


HE ALLIED Artists of Amer- 
ica, holding their fourteenth ex- 
hibition at the Fine Arts Building, 
will not take much of your time. It 
is just one of those shows, a good 
many steps below the Academy affairs. 


And you know what we think of them. 


We paused four times around the 
three rooms. Each time we found the 
canvas was painted by William Sim- 
mons. We don’t know him but we 
would like to see more of his stuff. 
He didn’t belong in this show; neither 
did Lue Osborne. 


HEY MUST have had a hunch, 

the Junior Leaguers. Before the 
reviews were off the press they scurried 
around and got together some of the 
brighter things of the art artists. So 
if you drop in at headquarters, 133 
East Sixty-first Street, you can see 
Kuniyoshi, Blume, Bouche and others 
of the younger moderns. The home 
work has been put away. 


ITH OUR great heart full of 

nobility we stepped into Macbeth 
Galleries to see the Annual Exhibition 
of their thirty famous Americans. It 
is on these men that the conservative 
wing of dealers stand. Recently they 
have formed a sort of protective asso- 
ciation to foster American art—.e., 
the vintage they carry. We wonder 
whether the times will ever return to 
the leisurely tempo in existence when 
these men were rated high. It is a 
good show for those who like their 
Luks and Hawthornes, Garbers and 
Wiles. 


—— Wuitney Cus has its an- 
nual exhibition this year on its 
home grounds. The twelfth annual 
show will be at 8 West Eighth Street, 
beginning the middle of this month. 
In the interim the Club is showing 
work of two of its members—Leon 
Hartl and Tennessee Mitchell Ander- 
son. Both are primitives. We were 
about to say American when we re- 
membered that if a man is born in 
Timbuctoo and paints and lives here, 
we have a subscriber who will be sure 
to point out that he is a Timbuctooian. 
Anyway, Hartl is the weaver who de- 
voted one or two days a week to art 
and then went the whole way. Dimly 
we recall that we liked his last year’s 
show better than this one. Hartl is a 
painter who believes no brick should be 
slighted; the sort of meticulousness 
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e GRAND CENTRAL 7 
SCHOOL OF ART 


A new school of art to de- 
velop individual talent 
under the instruction of suc- 
cessful modern artists. 


INSTRUCTORS 


WAYMAN ADAMS 
PRUETT CARTER 

JoHN E. CostiGAN 
GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 
EDMUND GREACEN 
Juttus GREGORY 
Howarp L. HILDEBRANDT 
CHARLES L. HINTON 
GEorG LOBER 
CAROLYN MASON 
HERBERT MEYER 
SiGURD SKOU 

HEenryY B. SNELL 

J. Scott WILLIAMS 
Ezra WINTER 

GEORGE WRIGHT 


COURSES 
PAINTING DRAWING 
SCULPTURE ILLUSTRATION 
ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME, POSTER AND 
TEXTILE DESIGN 


Catalog on Request 


7013 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 





























Do you know it? 


How a little scientific care of the 
health does so much for personal 
appearance! This is why Finlandia 
Health Studio numbers among _ its 
clients some of New York’s loveliest 
women. 

Build health from within—that is 
the happy thought. Try our noted 
colon irrigation, reducing or flesh- 
building treatments, massage and 
electrical baths—all supervised by 
Miss Sundholm herself. 


RATES 
12 treatments (with colon irriga- 
tion) 


ee rr ea ne 5.00 

12 treatments (without colon irriga- 
MOD Sk adicssebetesesucs eeeown 50.00 
Single treatment ............s0e08 6.00 


Write for Booklet, or telephone 
FINLANDIA HEALTH STUDIO 
17 East 45th Street New York 

Telephone: Murray Hill 3068 

Branch: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 

15 W. Palisade Ave. Tel. Englewood 279 
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that goes down well with the first- 
vater lover of primitives. Rousseau 
; the classic example. It becomes a 
jit mannered when sophistication en- 
ers in. We like Hartl best in his two 
ndscapes, the ones without nudes. 
\liss Anderson has a ruggedness and 
berty of expression that is refreshing. 
She sculps away from the Greek to 
vard the African, and thus gets nearer 
ome. 


PLEASANT show of Picasso 
i and Manolo is on at Weyhe’s. 
lhe Picassos are reasonable in price, 
mostly etchings and drawings. Man- 
lo is a friend of the master, but has 
«ken his inspiration more from Mail- 

J. 

Molly Luce, who had a show at 
the Artists’ Gallery, is taking another 
turn at Montross. With her is Glady: 
Brannigan showing water colors. Van 
Rosen, designer of many stage things, 
s being shown at the Fifth Avenue 
Playhouse. The John Levy Galleries 
nnounce portraits by Alfred Hoen. 
The Jewish Art Center, 51 East 
lenth Street, has its second annual ex- 
ibition, showing A. Walkowitz and 
|. Tofel. And the other side of Abie’s 
Rose, the Irish Center, comes forward 
) announce its first exhibition at 6 
East Twelfth Street. Harlow has a 
omplete show of etchings, litho- 
graphs, drawings, water colors and 


pastels of Childe Hassam. 


HE BIG show of Brooklyn—the 
moderns of the world—has been 
cut down to half and brought to the 
\nderson Gallery. It was an injudi- 
clous cutting, we feel. But we sup- 
pose it could not be otherwise. At 
least, it will serve to show to the 
\lanhattanites who did not cross the 
oridge the trend of modern art abroad. 
The Man Ray painting of the arch 
we liked best on second look. 
—M. P. 


TUBES 


The tubes are much too baffling. 
Rebate coupons, 

Pennies in the box, 

The tubes are much too baffling. 
Hoboken one thing, 

Christopher Street another thing; 
Here a coupon, 

There a dime, 

What is the good of it, anyway? 
Thirty-third Street | 

Is much too complicated. 

The tubes are much too baffling. 


We’d rather swim. —F. B. W. 













FINAL ZALE OF 50 GORGEOUS 
EVENING WRAPS BELOW WHOLESALE! 











METAL CLOTHS FURRED WITH 








VELVET/ FOX - WOLF 
COM BINATION/ CHINCHILLA 
BREADED JAPANE/E MINK 







OPP PLL LLL LLL 


FORMERLY 
HALF - PRICED 





EXCLUSIVE. 
NO TWO ALIKE. 
EXTREMELY HANDSOME, 






MAXON MODEL GOWNS 


$298 TO +349 
CLIMACTIC VALUES AT °95 TO °189 
lt East 36% Street @ Haviland Blde. 























Noreen 
Stunning model which 
adds slimness and grace 
to the foot. 


That fleet-footed look of 


youth 15 achieved through 







Pedemodes. 


CThe 4¢demode Shop 


Feminine “footwear 
570 Fifth Ave., NewYork 


Boston Chicago Detroit 
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NEW SHOP 
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distingue which giver the appearance of for 
mal, \Vaved long hair in front and which i 
flatteringly degage at the back. 


le bobb distingué $1-25 
Appointment No,Plaza 3949 
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26 WEST S8thsST* OPR HOTEL PLAZA 
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DON’T THINGS CHANGE !1: 
| SHOWED my verse to Mr. 


Gene Tunney and asked him fo, 
an opinion. He looked at it. 

“Ah,” said he, “the poet’s eye 
fine frenzy rolling—” 

Oh! Oh! I held my head... . 
Quoting Shakespeare... . . A prize 
fighter, too! . . . But I didn’t know 
that things were changing. . . 

I left him and walked to my hom 
deep in thought. Suddenly I heard 
flung at me: 

“Oh, judgment, thou art fled to 

brutish beasts 

And men have lost their reason!’ 

I looked up. It was a taxi-driver 
and I was trying to cross in front ot 
him. Sheepishly I stared at him and 
be: at my temples. 

“Uh!” I managed to stammer. 
“Where——_” 

“Many a time and oft have I al- 

most been the cause of the death of 


” 
Cal 


“Man!” I shouted, but the traffic 
cop was on the job. The taxi-man was 
obstructing the path of a Rolls-Royce. 

“Hence! Hence! Hence! Wilt 
thou lift up Olympus?” demanded 
the cop, infuriated by the taxi-man. 

I was now marooned in the middle 
of the street and was unable to get 
across or retrace my steps. 

“Oh,” said the policeman, “facilis 

descensus Averni; 

Noctes atque dies patet atri janua 

Ditis ; 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque 

evadere ad auras 

Hoc opus, hic labor est... . Yes, 
sir!” 

I confess I felt very nervous and 

awkward. I had walked a dozen 
PACES... J A crowd. ... / A truckman, 
dirty, rough, fierce, wearing a grim) 
cap, in the center. . . . Two little 
ragged ten-year-olds near him. 
He holds them in his clutches. He 
had left his truck in front of the 
Forty-second Street library. He had 
gone in to get “The Taming of th 
Shrew” by Shakespeare. The boys had 
almost made off with a crate of his 
oranges. .. . The truckman was talk- 
ing severely indeed: 

“Have ears for mine censure :— 

“Neither a borrower nor a lender 

be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and 

friend.” 

I fled to escape this erudition. Dow . 
into the subway! Into the first train! 
Away! Away from this fearful ex- 
istence! How things had changed. 
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Deeply ensconced in a straw seat I 
pondered. Suddenly the blue-coated 
guard approached me with a most seri- 
ous mien, 

“Sir,” said he, “the quality of mercy 

is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from 

heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice 

blest; 

It blesseth him that gives and him 

that takes. 
Now, won’t the kind gentleman kind- 
ly give the rather unattractive young 
lady a seat?” 

Heh? I got up in a huff. The 
néxt station didn’t come fast enough! 
| left the train and ran as fast as my 
feet would carry me to my room. | 
wanted to sleep, to rest, to come to 
myself. But the gray-shirted plumber 
was there. 

“Get thell outta this room, I wanta 
sleep,” I howled madly. 

“Ah,” he whispered, “sleep that 
knits up the ravel’d sleave of care.” 

That was too much! I rushed over 
to my drawer, seized my revolver and 
emptied six bullets into him. Then I 
struck him repeatedly on the head with 
a wrench. Finally I jumped out of 
the window and ran with top speed 
to my friend Brander Mathews. 

“Brander,” said I, “Brander, I’m 
disgusted with life. Why did Shakes- 
peare. s 2.” 

“What the devil are you babbling 
about?” he howled. “Calm down, 
you damn fool!” 

I fell on his neck and kissed him 
irdently while my tears wetted his 
heeks. ‘Times had changed! 

—Epwarp REICH 


THE DOCTOR 


From furnace hole to attic 
He sterilizes all; 

He deems quite symptomatic 
My heart-beat’s rise and fall. 


And all the hours he’s learning 
To heal me with a pill 
\re hours I might be earning 
The jack to meet his bill. 
—E. B. W. 


FECUNDITY IN THE BAY STATE 


Miss Edna Davis celebrated her 
thirteenth birthday last evening at the 
home of her granddaughter in North 
Main Street.—W orcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram. 








TO MADAME FROM 
OUT-OF-TOWN 


Women from out-of-town will find Primrose House 
a real haven after a round of theatres and night clubs. 
Here at New York’s smartest beauty salon, a deft- 
fingered nurse will mold away any trace of fatigue 


and leave you fresh and lovely. 


Come to the Primrose Salon for diagnosis of your com- 
plexion needs. Face molding treatments only by ap- 
pointment. Call Plaza 5347. We have arranged with 
exclusive shops throughout the country to carry Primrose 
House preparations. If you live outside New York we 
shall be glad to place you in touch with a conveniently 


located Primrose House dealer. 


New York and Environs—B. Altman & Co., Franklin 
Simon & Co., Lord & Taylor, James McCreery & Co., 
John Wanamaker, Russek’s, Saks & Co., Stern Brothers, 
Pennsylvania Drug Co., Abraham & Straus, L. Bamberger. 


A request will bring you our descriptive booklet, 

“Here Dwells Youth,” which tells you how to apply 

various Primrose House preparations and gives direc- 
tions for rational care of your skin. 


PRIMROSE HOUSE 3 EAST $2 
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The Tired 


Business Man 


Fittings are tiresome to a busy man 
—and not necessary at Best’s 
where ready-tailored clothing 

with the distinctive cut and 

careful make of custom clothing 


is available. 


BUSINESS SUITS—45.00 to 75.00 
GOLF SUITS — _ 50.00 to 95.00 
TOPCOATS — 35.00 to 75.00 


Best & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street—N. Y. 
168 Regent St., London 
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THE 


Changing Bro, 
Multum in 


i 


LOWLY Dut 

surely the 
midriff of Man- 
hattan, Forty-sec- 
ond Street and en- 
virons, is changing 
in character. For a 
long time this section of the city has 








looked as if it would never get well, 
We have commented before on th 
hideousness of much of the bright- 
lights district. 

Above and below Times Square ; 
still architectural welter and chaos. 
However, one by one new buildings 
are creeping in among the groundling 
“taxpayers.” The arrogant Paramount 
Building has greatly changed the as- 
pect of the Square. ‘There is some- 
thing cruelly, powerfully commercial 
in its character. Its huge setbacks 
suggest a monstrous Temple to Baal o1 
some other pagan god. 


MONG the new buildings in this 

neighborhood intended solely for 
business without entertainment fea- 
tures there is naturally more restraint 
n design. ‘The present laws imposing 
restricted areas on upper floors are pro- 
ducing a type. A sort of formula is 
being evolved, and many recent de- 
signs, though from different offices, 
bear a strong family likeness. In th 
main, the results are agreeable. The 
new Lefcourt-Manhattan Building, at 
Broadway and Thirty-ninth Street, is 
1 good example of the type which is 
ilmost standard. It is not dissimilar 
to others in its lines of simple, ribbed 
piers and in the castellated treatment 
of the setbacks. Once more the ma- 
terial is the prevailing tan or buf 
brick which appears to be what the 
well dressed business building will 
wear, a snappy business suit of sim- 
nle, serviceable design, quite the prope! 
thing for a young building-about- 
town. 

It stands on the site of the demol- 
ished Knickerbocker Theatre and, in 
its new dress, contrasts strongly with 
two of its playhouse neighbors, the 
Casino Theatre and the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Truly, nothing shows 
up an old building like the erection of 
a new one near it. The Casino re- 
tains a certain picturesqueness inherent 
in its really amusing design, but th: 
Metropolitan looks, if possible, worse 
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than ever. Obviously these two insti- 
tutions are doomed. A few years will 
e them crowded out by the infiltra- 
tion of a different sort of business and 
better type of architecture. If on no 
ther grounds, they will look too 
ridiculous to be retained. 


IFTH AVENUE above Fifty- 

ninth Street offers an imposing 
iow of plutocratic apartment houses to 
which a new one is added from time 
to time. These are the architectural 
aristocrats, conservative in style, less 
given to peppy innovations than their 
lown-town fellows. They still cling 

their cornices, albeit somewhat 
timidly. Materially, they avoid the 
usinesslike brick in favor of luxurious 
mestone and magnificent marble. 

One of the newer exhibits is that at 
$10 Fifth Avenue. It is just another 
f those four-square palazzos, mildly 
Italian in derivation. These buildings 
re never named. Qh dear, no! By 
their street number ye shall know 
them, which is inconvenient but ex- 
lusive. ‘They seem to belong in the 
secret set which refuses to have even its 
hone numbers in the book. 

“810” is creditable in design but 
inimpressive. It is hard to say why 
ind where such archeology falls down 
xcept that it is probably out of step 
with the forward-moving wave of 
modern architecture. We appraise it 
as we do many a refined, faultlessly 
ippointed creature. It is “beautiful 
ut dumb.” 


LIVELY architectural addition 

to the Gotham gallery is the 
Dorset, on West Fifty-fourth Street, 
an apartment house with an unusually 
wide frontage which is skill fully divid- 
ed into terraces and other projections. 
Structures on our side streets are not 
easy to see, but the general effect of 
this design is gay and _ interesting. 
Within you may inspect a varied line 
't goods if you are a prospective ten- 
ant. The different floors are much 
less stereotyped than those which used 
to obtain in the older buildings with 
their superimposed plans. At the 
Dorset you may rent a small or spa- 
clous apartment, a maisonette or little 
town house with its own entrance and 
‘levator, an apartment simplex, duplex 
or studio, or, if you are a medico, 
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A destenction 
in apartment layout 


seldom reached by any 
building of the day 


To a distinguished location 775 Park Avenue 
brings a floor plan that is a masterpiece. Ceiling 
heights range from 1¢’4’’ to 13’. Each apart- 
ment has 2 to 6 fireplaces. The 14 room apart- 
ments have 22 closets! These details indicate an 
earnest attempt at perfection of apartment com- 
fort. There is a wide choice of apartments—g to 16 
rooms in varying arrangements. Immediate pur- 
chasers may have the great advantage of planning 
their apartments practically as they wish. 

No mortgage on land or building. 

Maintenance charges only 914%, including 
sinking fund. 


100°, Cooperative 


775; ParkAvenue 


at 72™ Strect 


Occupancy Early Summer 1927 





Michael E. Paterno, Builder Rosario Candela, Architect 


Selling and Managing Agent 
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Go Eyt 
fo fark Avenue 


(..For immediate occu- 
paney in an exclusive 
town home, “go East” 
to New York’s newest 
apartment residence — 


1125 Park Avenue 
N. E. Cor. 90th Street 
6-8-9 Rooms 





Special inspection may be 


arranged by appointment. 


If you are moving next 
October, it will be to your 
advantage to communicate 
with us, regarding our three 
new Park Avenue dwell- 
ings, now under construc- 
tion at: 


885 Park Avenue 


N. E. Cor. 78th Street 


9-10-12 Rooms 
888 Park Avenue 


N. W. Cor. 78th Street 


10-12 Rooms 
125 East 84th St. 


Just East of Park Avenue 


6-7 Rooms 











JULIUS TISHMAN« SONS ince. 


285 Madison Avenue 
Tel. Caledonia 0530 


an office with reception room and ac- 
cessories on the ground floor. This 
is an unusually flexible arrangement, 
with nearly every kind of apartment 
under one roof. You pays your money 
and takes your choice. 


ISTINCTLY interesting is the 

new apartment hotel at 28 East 
Sixty-third Street. Its architects, Hen- 
ry S. Churchill and Herbert Lipp- 
mann, Associate, have fearlessly aban- 
doned the old formulas. Here is re- 
flected the really modern trend in dec- 
oration and treatment of wall sur- 
faces. 

On the exterior a_ cherry-red 
brick is used frankly as a veneer, in 
the spirit of a tile-covering for the 
steel, rather than in the “bonds” which 
usually suggest a non-existent solid 
wall. 

The setbacks are unsymmetrical and 
picturesque and yet achieve a fine bal- 
ance. ‘The same untrammeled spirit 
is expressed in the first story of tan 
terra cotta trimmed with a resonant 
raspberry! All the detail-forms are 
similarly unconventional. It will pay 
you to step inside and inspect the col- 
orful lobby and the restaurant with 
its playful ironwork. And do not miss 
the tiny ladies’ dressing room where 
the amusing lighting fixtures are fin- 
ished in soft, silvery lead. 

There is nothing stereotyped about 
this building, no hardening of the 
architectural arteries. Conservatives 
will look at it askance and call it 
freakish. I find it vital, well-studied 
and successful. 


CHARMING example of what 

can be done on a small scale 
is the little Delman Building at 580 
Madison Avenue. Here again the 
modern note is struck in the bold 
use of black and gold marble which 
whoops gaily up from the base 
to embrace windows on the floor 
above. 

But the most amusing feature is the 
elliptical shop window on the second 
floor, wherein two cobblers cobble, 
making an animated window display, 
intelligently framed by the archi- 
tecture. Which suggests the thought 
that it is always interesting to watch 
people demonstrate things, whether 
they be folding-beds, razors, floor- 
stains or what not. The marble trim 
of this little building suggested a nice 
comment from a fellow onlooker who 
said, “Gee, they’re getting this marble 
nowadays so that it looks exactly like 





rubber tile!” —T-SQUARE 
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OU could scan the Socia! 
Register for a day—and 
find no address more im- 
pressive than that of The 
Berkshire. You could 
comb thecornersand crev- 
ices of New York for a 
month—and not find a 
more convenient location 
than that of The Berkshire 
. . » Butyou don’t have to 
do either of those weary- 
ing things. The Berkshire 
has already sought out 
everything than can add 
to physical comfort, social 
prestige and timely con- 
venience . . . And all 
these things await you! 


Direction of MARTIN SWEENY 


Booklet on Request 


Berkshure 


21 EAST 52°% STREET 
CORNER MADISON AVE. 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


S a chronicler, 
it is our duty 
to report one more 
and final interan- 
nual festival: the 
Feast of Epiphanie 
‘ ° (our Twelfth 
Night) and record that the French, 
known for their gaiety, spent their 
Epiphany week-end alternating be- 
tween the White Sale’s shop windows 
ind the electric news of the senatorial 
elections on the Place de l’Opéra. Bar- 
gains in sheets and politicians are not 
uncommon this time of the year, 
Conservative and Moderate candidates 
being sold out at unusually low figures, 
judging by the late returns which give 
the radicals a senatorial majority for 
the first time. As the Senate, in con- 
trast to the turbulent Chamber of 
Deputies, has hitherto been the more 
polite and mild of the two bodies, no 
ne knows exactly what to expect ex- 
ept the radicals, who are already garg- 
ling for their opening speeches. To any 
Broadway playwright who is working 
na Parisian political drama, we offer 
free the following important informa- 
tion: the voting, held in the Hétel de 
Ville, was supposed to start at eight 
\.M. and by 9:15 was supposed to start 
at ten. By eleven the officials had their 
iands full holding back the crowd of 
bystanders which by noon grew so 
dense that no one could move except 
the masters-at-arms. With difficulty 
the latter were able to extricate 
themselves and get out to lunch on 
time. 

On the stroke of two, they struggled 
back again and not a moment too soon, 
as the electing was just getting into its 
stride. By six o’clock senators were 
heing elected all over the Hétel de 
Ville. Except Millerand. 





NE OF the most popular citizens 
who ever caught the Parisian eye 

has just been sentenced to ten years ina 
Lyonnais prison and ten in exile. This 
is Georges Réme, who has already 
escaped from six of the best French 


jails. “Fortunately, Monsieur le juge,” 


he murmured with a winning smile, 
“I am young. However,” he added, 
later to his advocate, “I doubt if I stay 
in prison at all. The climate of Lyons 
does not agree with me. I fancy that 
my sentence, of ten years is an idle 
theory on the part of the bench.” He 











“When Orchids Fail, Live at 
IHE BEEKMAN 


Park Avenue at 63rd Street 


An Apartment Hotel where every 
housekeeping problem is solved fot 
you. 2, 3and 4 Rooms, unfurnished, 
with serving pantries. Now renting 
for March occupancy. Representative 
on premises. 


Charles M. Woods, Manager 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc. 


Renting Agent 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 














Before you go South— 


investigate the desirability of 
returning to an apartment at 
The Sulgrave. 


Quiet: privacy: dignity: com- 
fort: convenience—what more 
can a town residence offer 
than these? 


The Sulgrave assures them. 
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PARK AVENUE ahd 67° STREET 
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THIS IS A BING AND BING BUILDING 
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in good taste! 


Ppiiatever the most fastidious and critical expect to find in a 
complete and beautifully furnished apartment, they will find in 


the exhibition suites at the Drake... 


Artists will notice how the lavender and green mirrors match the 
cornices. . . . Then there’s the warmth of the sunlight as it streams 
through the pongee-gold of the curtains ... the big lounging sofas... 
and deep, soft yielding rugs , Callingham-Lloyd, the decorators, 
have overlooked pothing that could possibly add beauty or comfort to 
these apartments. 

Rather striking is the fact that the rentals are more moderate than most 


people anticipate!—ALFRED C, RAY, Manager. 


An Apartment Hotel offering suites unfurnished and furnished—2 to 
Y rooms with serving pantrie s— 82500 up. Maid service included, 
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AMO PARK AVE. 


AT 5 Oth ST. 


























FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE New Yorker, 


25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to THe New Yorker 
for 
1 Year—$5.00 2 Years—$7.00 
(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 


Name 


Address 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect, 
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, “Despoiled of your 


may be right.’ 
silken robe,” he is quoted as saying to 
the judge, “do we differ so much, you 
and I, if one judges the man _be- 
neath?” ... “I have always had two 
charming weaknesses,” he told th 
jury, “ladies and gambling.” His ad- 
vocate in defending him (Réme has 
already been convicted seventeen times 
for theft) argued in part that his 
client was “a character in the best 
French tradition, on account of his 
elegance, his imagination and wit. In 
certain circumstances a man such as 
Réme has to be invented if he doesn’t 
exist, because in sad periods he is on 
of those who help to amuse the masses 
and distract them from the preoccupa- 
tions of their mind.” Of all the 
criminals of recent years, only the 
murderer Landru was more popular 
at distracting the preoccupied masses, 
a dozen or more of whom (female) 
he had previously amused to death in 
his country retreat. 

The hotel servant girl who found 
the stolen Condé rose diamond, by bit- 
ing into its hiding place in an appl 
belonging to one of the hotel’s guests, 
was promptly sacked for her dishonesty 
by the management. 


T THE Théatre de l’Avenue, 

Colette Willy and Paul Poiret 
opened in “La Vagabonde,” a play 
made from one of Colette’s earlier 
books. She and Poiret have been barn- 
storming with it in inns before fash- 
ionable crowds who followed them 
through the Riviera. His Parisian 
début proved that M. Poiret is not a 
bad actor. Nor is Mme. Colette. 
However, an efficiency expert could 
point out that Poiret might have great- 
er talent for, let us say, dressmaking, 
and that Colette was wasting her time 
at being anything except a novelist. 
“La Vagabonde” should not run long. 
Its present production calls to mind 
the tastes Marie Antoinette once had 
for pretending that she was a dairy- 
maid. 

The Champs-Elysées Music Hall is 
giving a momentary Italo-Russo opera 
season of mixed novelties and corpses. 
They opened with “Lucia” and “The 
Barber of Seville” (you may know 
these two) and are concentrating on 
Borodine’s “Igor” and Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s -““The Fiancée of the Tzar” 
which will be a premiére. The Italian 
works are given, in full operatic re- 
galia, but the Slav selections are sung 
in rows by tenors and sopranos in eve- 
ning dress. The conductor also wear: 
evening dress and probably sings equal- 
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People Say 


“Atmosphere” 


to mean a happy combination 
In the 
restaurant of The Dorset 
they mean—in addition to the 
excellent cuisine—service as 
you dream it should be, and 
the congenial stimulation 
of other well bred people 
enjoying themselves against 
a decorative background. 


of important details. 


Now Open 


THE DORSET 


An Apartment Hotel 


30 WEST 54th STREET 
Adjoining Fifth Avenue 
Phone Circle 5675 
Suites of 2 to § rooms and larger. 
Simplex, Duplex and Maisonettes. 
Some two-story Salons. 
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FINANCING A 
CO-OPERATIVE 


APARTMENT 
BY THE 


INDIVIDUAL 
OWNER 


now own or 
contemplate 
the purchase 
| of one ++~- ] 


Jend for booklet 








Realty Acceptance Corporation 


331 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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ly well. “Au Grand Large” (QOut- 
ward Bound) is at the Comédie des 
Champs-Elysées, where Sutton Vane’s 
ideas of immortality appeal to the Par- 
isian critics as being “touching in their 
banality,” based as they are on that 
“Anglo-Saxon assurance and_ pueril- 
ity’ which for the French has such 
charm and has given the piece an 
immediate success. “She Stoops to 
Conquer”’ is also being played, both in 
English and French at different 
houses, though the play can be read 
in French at home if anyone prefers. 
A glance at the theatrical box-offices 
indicates that many do prefer. ‘The 
Parisian theatres aren’t dark, but their 
future will be if business doesn’t re- 
vive. Ciro’s restaurant reports it has 
made a thirty per cent price-cut since 
New Year’s. he big hotels which 
cater exclusively to Americans and 
British have had to follow suit. For 
now it is not the poor French but the 
rich foreigners who suffer from the 
exchange. All the midnight black 
places at Montmartre report that their 
rivals are going to have to close for 
lack of trade. ‘This disconcerting ru- 
mor includes Josephine Baker’s new 
box, Melonga, Brick Top, Florence’s, 
Harlem, etc. However, this black 
crowd already has its silver lining. 


HE DEATH of Rainer Maria 

Rilke, Bohemian poet who wrote 
in German and sometimes in French, 
has attracted literary grief here, where 
he was much of the circle of Gidé, 
Edmond Jaloux and Paul Valery. The 
retention of these last three along with 
André Germain in the new form of 
the old Revue Européenne, (in which 
Philippe Soupault’s “left” influence 
will be replaced by the “rightness” of 
Bernard Fay) is a book-note of im- 
portance. Kra, who has published this 
review for years, will be succeeded as 
editor by Grasset. Anderson, Wes- 
cott, John Rodker, Hemingway and 
Cummings will continue to be the 
Anglo-Saxons favored in the maga- 
zine’s increasingly international scope. 
A new American review is to be pub- 
lished here. It will be called T'ran- 
sition, and is to-have as its chiefs 
Elliot Paul and Eugéne Jolas, both 
Sunday Literary editors of the Paris 
Chicago Tribune. Outside of Andy 
Gump, Paul and Jolas are the most 
intelligent critical figures to be found 
in any of the three American dailies 
printing here. It is to be supposed 
that Transition will operate much as 
did Ford Madox Ford’s Transatlantic 
Review and the late Ernest Walsh’s 
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NEW YORK’S NEWEST 


HOTEL 
MANGER 


Seventh Avenue 
50th to 51st Streets 


Just a whisper off Broadway 


1750 ROOMS 


The Wonder Hotel of New York, 
eA Modern, Marble Palace 


NE of the: largest and 
finest hotels in the 
world, with rates lowerthan 
any other first-class hotel in 
the country. In the heart of 
the Times Square District. 


All rooms have hot and cold 
running water, circulating 
ice water and Servidors 


RATES PER DAY—NONE HIGHER 
Rooms with running water 


For One Person— $2.50 $3.00 
For Two Persons— 3.50 4.00 


Rooms with shower bath 


For One Person— $3.00 $3.50 
For Two Persons— 4.50 5.00 


Rooms with private bath and shower 
For One Person— $3.50 $4.00 
For Two Persons 5.00 6.00 

TWO CONNECTING ROOMS 


Private shower between, 
double bed in one room, 
single bed in one room. 


For Two Persons— $6.00 
For Three Persons— 7.00 


TWO CONNECTING ROOMS 


Private bath and shower between, 
double bed in one room, 
single bed in one room. 


For Two Persons— $6.00 $6.50 
For Three Persons— 7.50 8.50 


omeeme ome 


HOTEL MANGER 
SMOORISH GRILL 


Dancing during Dinner and Supper 


Music by CASS HAGAN and 
his Hotel Manger Orchestra 


On the Air via Station WOR 
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swanky, little 


Stool—yes? 


On tiptoes this old-fashioned and 
very personal stool stands just 17 in. 
high—but plenty high enough fora 
big drink or a little book, while you 
sit by in cushioned ease. Its ancestor 
was Colonial with a strain of robust 
Jacobean...Heavy solid maple; finish- 
ed in maple or antique stains or bril- 
liant color; and a handy little drawer 
that’s quite surprising...Finished, $17. 


Unfinished Furniture 
decorated to your taste 


HEARTHSTONE 
FURNITURE COMPANY. we 
224 East 57th Street Aéu’ 
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Deliver to 


The Alden 


One is proud of this 
address which signifies 
an exquisite city home 
in an attractive loca- 


tion—opposite Central 
Park. 


— 


Unfurnished or furnished. 1, 2, 
3 OF more rooms with serving 
paniries, at reasonable rentals. 
A few suites are available for 
short term leases and transient 
occupancy 


Telephone Trafalgar 4100 / 
CARL LETSCH, / 
Manager 


THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAL PARK WEST 











North Corner 62" Street 















Possession 


QuAT AN 6 






Lease 
dated ‘rom | 
October First a 








| This Quarter, but it will, we trust, 
live a little longer than is usual. 


"EXPOSITION MULTINATIONALE, 
— gathered under the initiative of 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman and known in 
London as the International Show 
when exposed at the Chenil Gallery, 


| has opened here at Bernheim Jeune. 
| It isa large, informative modern show 


of two hundred frames, beginning 
with the French, who are the largest 
and strongest in names if not in first- 
fruits. The Matisse “Portrait sur fond 
jaune et vert”’) is the best of the known 
elect and almost the best of Matisse. 
The German school stands next, Otto 
Dix (“Portrait of Herr Doktor Hesse,’ 
and “Fly-wheel,” 1926), Klees, Ho- 
fer, Moll, Ca with Vanessa Bel’ 
(“Flowers”), Roger Fry and sculptur- 
al sketches by Dobson personifying the 
Bloomsbury file. Robert Chanler, Jo 
Davidson (sketches), Demuth, Rock 
well Kent, Sloan and others paint fo 
our flag. The Mexican contributor: 
look on the bright side of their palette: 
(Carlotta Toussaint, Fermin and Luis 
Martinez, Tlaloc, and Puerto to be 
remembered) and seem to have es- 
caped with very little influence from 
anyone except Covarrubias’s master. 
The Multinationale is too large a 
show to be personal, and too large to be 
missed when it comes to New York. 

Many of Picasso’s summer works 
were lost from the top of an auto- 
mobile which brought him up from 
Spain. Among his lost works can- 
not be counted those ideas of Jean 
Cocteau recently on display at the 
Galerie aux Quatres Chemins. “A 
farmer,” says a preface to the cata- 
logue, “recently found the arms of 
Venus de Milo. To whom do they be- 
long, Venus de Milo or the farmer?” 
Judging from this show, they belong 
to Cocteau. His drawings are filled 
with amputated marble feet, limbs and 
wrists. Cocteau’s influences of the 
moment are Chirico and the melan- 
choly of anatomy. The older Picas- 
soan influence, it is said, wrought Pi- 
casso to the point of forbidding cer- 
tain of the sketches to be exposed. 
The pictures are made with paint, 
with chalk, with buttons, with pipe- 
cleaners, with photographs and some- 
times with talent. “Greece Singing 
Her Death-Song” is morbid and fine. 
Several of the line drawings are facile 
and fleet. Yet even where the spec- 
tator’s eye is pleased, the intelligence 
is suspicious of its pleasure. —-GENET 





Paris, JAN. 25, 1927. 
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, Manicure Everyone 
, 
= 









RQosfBtal 


NAIL ENAMEL 


And now the secret of the perfect 
manicure is no longer limited to the 
exclusive patronage of the Peggy 
Sage Salon at s0 East 57th Street, 
New. York,City. 









Among the stores in New York now 
featuring Peggy Sage Nail Enamel are; 


Saks Fifth Avenue Jay Thorpe 
Franklin Simon & Co. Best & Co. 
Lord & Taylor Bonwit Teller & Co. 
B. Altman & Co. Kurzman 
Stern Bros. 
A single application keeps the nails 
polished for one week 









Three Dollars Per Box 
New York 
£ A “Le Secret 
% de 
. Manicure™ 
| Booklet 
on_request 
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<A homelike hotel~ 

Just astep from every 
thing + comfort with- 
out extravagance > 
Service smana 
under 
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HOW TO OBTAIN 
A FINER FIGURE 


When you know how, it is not hard to obtain the 

figure you desire. One week's trial will convince 

you. See the result and judge for yourself. 
CLAUDE HARPER'S 
Psycho-Physical Institute 


Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th St. Tel. Circle 6079 
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NEW BOOKS 


Henry Russell’s Passing Show: Candid Memoirs of 
the Musical World—The Plastic Age Less Plastic 


EMINISCENCES of the 
theatre and concert 
hall, usually com- 

niled with the “‘collabora- 
tion” of a named or name- 
less “ghost,” are not, as a 
rule, distinguished either by 
candor or interest. They are only too 
often accounts of how wonderful 
everybody was on such and such an 
occasion, how the train got stalled in 
the blizzard of 18—, of the remark- 
able remark made by His Royal High- 
ness when he graciously signified his 
approval, and of the happy, happy days 
of yore in general. “Once a Clown 
Always a Clown,” by De Wolf Hop- 
per, recently plunged me into the 
soggy depths of that peculiar despair, 
ind I closed the book feeling that it 
ought to be called “At the Lambs,” 
for only in his references to that grand 
American institution is there a trace 
of deep emotion, and even humor. 


XT OW, from the same publishers 
AN comes “The Passing Show,” by 
Henry Russell, which, nothing un- 
daunted, I began to read with an in- 
terest which did not flag. Mr. Russell, 
t will be remembered, having intro- 
duced Caruso to the British public, 
came to this country in 1905 under 
the auspices of the Shuberts, failed 
dismally in New York with “Don 
Pasquale,” and went on the road, with 
results good humoredly chronicled. As 
a specimen of the author’s candor, his 
comment on this venture is typical: 
“As I see it now the Shuberts must 
have anticipated that so inferior a pro- 
duction would be doomed in a city 
like New York, and I suspect that they 
hoped, with this for an initial exper- 
ience, Alice Nielsen and I would no 
longer scorn the lucrative musical 
comedy.” 

However, Alice Nielsen’s Irish 
blood prompted them to make a fight 
tor it; a few years later the Boston 
Opera House was built, and Mr. Rus- 
sell directed its productions for six 
vears. His account of this undertak- 
ing and its final collapse includes sev- 
eral amusing incidents and sharp char- 
acterizations of various personalities 
involved. When “Pelléas and Méli- 
sande” was produced, he says, at the 
termination of the fifth act, “I re- 
ceived a frantic call from the business 





manager. I found him 
speechless, while dozens of 
people banged outside his of - 
fice. ‘Do you know what 
the noise is about?’ he cried. 
‘It is people wanting their 
money back! They thought 
‘Pelléas and Mélisande’ was a double 


bill like ‘Pagliacci? and ‘Cavalleria,’ 


and declare that they have been 


cheated.’ ” 

Mary Garden and Vanni Marcoux 
horrified Boston by the realism of their 
performance in the second act of “La 
Tosca.” An effort was made to com- 
pel them to be chemically pure, with 
the result that the second performance 
packed the house. Mr. Russell thinks 
more highly of Mary Garden’s charm 
and personality as an actress than of 
her voice as a singer. “Mary never 
had a really great voice—that is to 
say, had the same organ been in the 
throat of a stupid woman, it would 
have passed more or less unnoticed. 
But like Chaliapin, she converted an 
ordinary voice into an extraordinary 
instrument through which she ex- 
pressed all the varieties of her moods 
and the subtleties of her art.” Chali- 
apin’s voice, the author declares, cannot 
be compared to that of Pol Plangon. 


HERE is much plain speaking in 
the chapter on prime donne, in 
which Mr. Russell attacks the star sys- 
tem and blames New York and Lon- 
don for developing its worst features. 
Anecdotes of various kinds amply 
prove his point. “Geraldine Farrar, 
who never should have been classed 
with the great singers of the world, 
was pampered and spoilt under the 
Conried régime.” When Toscanini 
rebuked her once at a rehearsal, she 
replied: “Maestro, please remember I 
am a star!” Whereupon Toscanini 
shouted: “The place for stars is in 
heaven.” On the Continent operas are 
not used as a setting for one or two 
brilliant singers, and audiences are 
more critical, not less, when a Melba 
or a Caruso is in the cast. In this 
connection Mr. Russell cites the case 
of Caruso. 
“The last time Caruso sang in Italy 
I went to see him in his dressing room. 
He was shaking with fear.”” On being 
asked why, Caruso said, “the Eng- 
lish and American people are kind and 
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If you’ve ever 
crossed the 
Atlantic ~ 


(or even if you haven’;) 


you must not miss 


MRS. COLBY’S 


fine novel of an 
ocean passage— 


Green 
Forest 


“BRILLIANT” 
N. Y. Times 


$2.00 





Mr. H. L. Mencken has 
been calling for a com- 
prehensive novel of New 
York City. Here it is 


FELIX 
RIESENBERG'S 


East Side, 
West Side 


A powerful story 
of Greater New 
York from 1900 to 
the present day. 


Just Ready 


$2.50 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
383 Madison Ave. New York 
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Have you read 
all these successes 
of the season? 


CHERRY 


" SQUARE 
| Grace S. Richmond’s 
[ sunny romance of a 
——=—1 small town $2.00 








Hildegarde 


Story of an American 

Tess tenderly told by 

Kathleen Norris $2.00 
+ 


Some Found Adventure 
by Robert E. McClure 


The finest novel 

ARS. of Youthand the 
war... . $2060 
“ 


TIDES ¢ 


Julian and Ada Street tell k 
a story of the ’90’s $2.00 


“ >My 
DEBITS ax¢dCREDITS 
14 new stories and 18 
new poemsby Rudyard 
Kipling. aoe + See 

“~ 
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Read ’Em 
G VW eep (E97 Pty) 
Sigmund Spaeth’s 2 
hilarious book of 


good old songs $4.00 
“ 


é SHOW 
: BOAT 
Edna Ferber’s gorge- 


\ie4 
/K\. ous romance —the 
year’s best seller $2.00 


‘Doubleday ‘Page & Co. 
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tolerant; they are loyal to a name and 
a favorite, but the Italians are merci- 
less.” They expected him to be per- 
fect, the more so as he charged extra 
prices, and they wanted something for 
| their money. “I regret to say,” Mr. 
Russell continues, “that he was a par- 
tial failure. His voice was no longer 
the fresh, pure lyric tenor of his early 
days. Both the public and the news- 
papers did not hesitate to say so. Caruso 
was naturally hurt by this’ brutal 
frankness. His triumphs in America 
had made him careless. He was be- 
loved by the audiences of the Metro- 
politan, and whether his art improved 
or deteriorated it mattered little to 
































A cosmopolitan throng—interesting personalities, men 


d women of accomplishment meet and mingle in the 


lobbies of these popular Boston hotels. 


Convenient to Back Bay Station 
L. C. PRIOR, Pres. and Man. Director 


HOTELS 


LenoxBrunswick 


BOSTON 


them and, consequently, little to him 
fifty per cent of his success in 
America was snobbism, and he knew 


acd rama D’Annunzio, 
4 and Duse are the three figures 
outside the world of music about 
whom Mr. Russell writes with inti- 
mate knowledge. His lengthy por- 
trait of Duse is one of the most fasci- 
nating accounts yet given of that ex- 


| traordinary woman. It was he who 


restored her voice when she lost it, 
thereby establishing a friendship which 
lasted until her death. It is usual for 
people who discuss D’Annunzio and 
Duse to reach a state of great moral 
indignation at the poet’s treatment of 
her. Mr. Russell, knowing them both 
well, has wisely refrained from mor- 
alizing. Neither was what could be 
called normal, and even relative fidel- 
ity was not a term in their vocabulary. 
To the end her belief in D’Annunzio’s 
genius remained and she was proud to 
have sacrificed so much to make his 
work known. ‘There is a pretty pic- 
ture of her whisking the tablecloth off, 
with all the breakfast things on it, 
when the British censor refused to al- 
low her to play “The Dead City.” 
Those who recall Maeterlinck’s dis- 
astrous lecture tour here will find 
Mr. Russell’s book the inside story ot 
what happened. Likewise, he has some 
pointed comments to make on Geor- 
gette Leblanc’s relations with Maurice 
in contrast with her own story as 
published in the newspapers. Very 
delicately he refers to her as the lady 











“whom for so many years the world 
called Madame Maeterlinck. ... Never 
at any time was she a great actress, 
and I am compelled to say that her 
singing was pitiable. ‘The quality of 
her voice was harsh, her intonation 
defective, and she knew nothing what- 
ever about music.” Debussy had great 
difficulty in keeping her out of “Pel- 


THE NEW YORK 


WHERE DO 
you , 
STAND? 


A minister, three United 
States senators, forty-four 
editors and one hundred 
and sixteen reviewers say 
it is a fortunate thing for 
America that this novel 
was written. 


, 


Two government officials, 
seven editors and twenty- 
eight reviewers feel that 
the novel should not have 
been written. 


—_ 


In the meanwhile, nine 
large editions have been 
exhausted. 
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Because it is the most 
hotly discussed book in a 
generation. 


Swany 
And a corking story. 


Revelry 


by Samuel Hopkins Adams 









Everywhere books are sold 
$2.00 


BONI& LIVERIGHT N.Y 
GOOD 
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Hotel Westover 


253-263 W. 72nd Street 

Bet. Broadway & West End Avenue 

A hotel that is new, smart, lux- 

urious and modern to the mi- 

nutest detail, containing 450 

rooms. 

1-2-3 Rooms or More 
Furnished or Unfurnished. By the 
Day, Month, or Year. 

Only six minutes from the 

heart of the amusement and 
a 


business centers. 


+——— TRANSIENT RATES 
Single Rooms, $5 per day up 
Suites . . . . $12 per day up 
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M. E. BURKE, Resident Manager 


Restaurant Martel 


FRENCH CUISINE 
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.’ and she managed to insinuate 
erself into most of Maeterlinck’s 
plays, without any consideration for 
che damage which was thereby caused 
to his work, 

The young Sélysette, whom Maeter- 
nck married, loomed up at one time 
is the “Peaches” of the French press. 
Georgette Leblanc refused Maeter- 
inck’s generous offer to allow her to 
ve with the new ménage—women 
are like that, aren’t they? —so another 
sreat tragedy of love was consum- 
mated. 


F NOVELS this week I have to 
report on “Lord of Himself,” 
n which the author of ““The Plastic 
\ge” shows us the flapper generation 
n its early twenties. ‘They all seem 
ery moral, and are horrified when 
Jewish young lady, obviously un- 
familiar with the new movement, 
wells a “very funny and very dirty” 
story. 
Furthermore, undue indulgence in 
the playful dalliance of necking parties 
as made everyone rather morbid on 
the subject of kissing, so much so that 
‘ynthia Day’s reluctance to permit an 
sr delays her marriage to Carl 
Peters until the dawn comes up 
page 325, or thereabouts. Carl, it 
vems, is further troubled by the dis- 
overy that his love for Cynthia in no 
wise resembles his love for his mother. 
Therefore they both have doubts; 
there are scenes and misunderstand- 
ngs. 
If all this is the price they paid 
living up to the stories of Scott 
Fitzgerald—then the moralists may 
take hope. I have rarely encountered 
«0 many evidences of moral priggish- 
ness and morbid _ self-consciousness 
since the unhappy, far-off days of 
Louisa Alcott and the Rev. Canon 
Farrar, author of “Eric: or Little by 
Little.” —ALCESTE 


Sees Deer RoAM AT NEw Concorp— 
STATES SEVEN Potnt BUICK Protectep 
sy Onto Laws.—Headline in Zanesville 
(Ohio) Times Recorder. 


When better ones are built, Ohio 
will protect them. 


For a long time she stared at him 
speechless, not convinced altogether of 
his reality, though certainly he looked 
anything but incorporated—New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune. 





She was evidently taking no stock 
n him, 
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HOTEL 
MARK 
HOPKINS 


San Francisco 











‘Rasy will you find in a hotel 
the combination of comfort 
and deft attention to your wants 
that exists at the Mark Hopkins. 
Five hundred rooms, high in the 
quiet of Nob Hill, yet within a 
moment of the heart of the city. 
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Geo. D. Smitn, “Pres. and. Managing DireGor 
Wit P. TaYLor, Jr. Resident Manager 
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On famous Nob Hill 
—viewing the city, 
bay & surrounding 


panorama | 
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- ‘THE | ROBERT TEMPER 
INSTITUTE 
| The maestro in hair bobbing 


where individuality is created 


New York 








P.S. WATCH FOR HER DEBUT ||| vantertt 9 _Pensyreckerotes 


| 17 East 45th St. 1320 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia 
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T te STEAMER~TRAIN and MOTOR 


Series int an our ~~ Plaza 194 


ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, 


\5Q8 MADISON AVE. at 57 STREET. NEW eis 
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cA new term en- 
ters the language 
(and a new under- 
standing of the 
modern woman) 
by way of the 
most brilliantly 
unconventional 
novel of the year 


the HMard- 
Boiled 


Virgin 


by Frances Newman 


At all bookstores 
4th edition. $2.50 





are fashion’s edict. 
Mme. Julius has con- 
centrated her talent 
and technique. on giv- 
ing “‘slenderizing lines” 
and the result hes a 
new mode 
CORSUE TTE aan 
transforms even an 
overplump woman. 


Made To Measure 
Ready To Wear 

















WEIGHT REDUCTION 


1TOSLBS-EACH TREATMENT 
NO STARVATION ORUGS OR EXERCISES 


RESULTS S GUARANTEED 
CALL F 


EE CONSULTATION 


REJUVENATION § @iane 
48 WEST 40 ST. 














BOOKS WORTH 
READING 


We Recommend: 


FICTION 

GREEN Forest, by Nathalie Sedgwick 
Colby, (Harcourt, Brace). A com- 
pelling story of filial impiety. 

THE DeLectaBLE Mountains, _ by 
Struthers Burt (Scribner). A Phila- 
delphian aristocrat and a Broadway 
maiden finally love in the open 
spaces. In town it was not so easy. 

SKIN Deep, by Naomi Royde-Smith 
(Knopf). Skin-deep satire in which 
beauty is shown not to be eternal. 

ODALISQUE, by L. M. Hussey (Knopf). 
A good melodrama of love and in- 
trigue in Caracas. 

Tue Rep Pavition, by John Gunther 
(Harper). A worthy American suc- 
cessor to “Antic Hay.” 

THE Priutocrat, by Booth Tarkington 
(Doubleday, Page). An ingenious 
defense of Babbitt. 

Tomorrow Mornino, by Anne Parrish, 
(Harper). An interesting variation 
on the theme—woman’s work is 
never done. 

LitTLeE Pitcuers, by Isa Glenn (Knopf). 
Domestic misery as seen through the 
eyes of a child. 

Tin Weppinc, by Margaret Leech 
(Boni & Liveright). A subtle study 
of frustrated happiness in marriage. 

GaLAHabD, by John Erskine (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill). Life in Camelot in the author’s 
best manner. 

Tue Sun Atso Rises, by Ernest Hem- 
ingway (Scribner). A brilliant study 
of Americans in Paris. 

Tue Ruin, by E. Sackville West 
(Knopf). A “Gothic” novel in which 
morbid horrors provide a thrill. 

A Deputy Was Kino, by G. B. Stern 
(Knopf). A further installment of 
the “Matriarch” saga, teeming with 
observation and humor. 

Go Sue Must, by David Garnett 
(Knopf). A quiet but entertaining 
story of revolt from an English 
parsonage. 

Lorp or Himsetr, by Percy Marks 
(Century). In which the “Plastic 
Age” loses its plasticity and grows 
moral before thirty. Reviewed on 
page 93. 


And of Course Y ow ve Seen— 


THE Two Sisters, by H. E. Bates (V’7- 


king Press). Niccer Heaven, by 
Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). Suow 
Boat, by Edna Ferber (Doubleday, 
Page). A Man Covurpn Stanpd 
Up—, by Ford Madox Ford (4. & 
C. Boni). THE OrPHAN ANGEL, by 
Elinor Wylie (Knopf). My Mor- 
TAL Enemy, by Willa Cather 
(Knopf). 


GENERAL 


Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS OF 


BENJAMIN Ropert Haynon (Har 
court, Brace). Aldous Huxley in- 
troduces entertaining memoirs of a 
bad painter but a writer of the first 
class. 

NAPOLEON, THE MAN or Destiny, by 
Emil Ludwig (Boni & Liveright) 
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CHUEH . 


No, not a sneeze—it's 
Chinese for cocktail 
cup, or whatever they 
drank when Ming was 
king. These ancient 
bronze cups are typica! 
of the collection of rari- 
ties you'll find in this 
intimate little bazaar 


helmehee  /E 
Gort Shit! 


23 EAST 61st STREET 
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Luncheon ~Jea ~ Dinner 


Specializing in British dishes that 
are bound to please the palate of 
discriminating Americans 
FRESH VEGETABLES 
INDIAN CURRIES 
Orders taken for cakes, Scotch Shortbread 
and Australian Jam 


S8W. SIst St~ Circle 3390 
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JOHN KENNEDY 


FRENCH 
WRITING 
PAPERS 
SOLELY 





OUDTOCALL WITH SAMPLES 
T WATKINS 8145 
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LEARN TO SWIM 


With grace and ease. Heated 
filtered water. Squash court, 
health seater, ladies and gentle- 
men. children, taught by experts. 
Wook!. t 


Mary eaton School of Swimming 
hotel des Artistes 


1 West 67th Street 
“bro'ai, uu °162. Susquehanna 8410 











ELVIRA’S 


Individualism shown 
in BOBS by the noted 
HAIR SCULPTORS 


JOHN, ARTHUR & OTTO 
45 East 49th St., N. Y. Plaza 173 
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vas || pis fragrant aid to beauty 
ent 
“ No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: exquisite in 
inte odor, with an exotic charm that adds unmis- 





takably to woman’s powers of enchantment. 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: highly bene- 
ficial in its astringent qualities; and essen- 
tial as a protective base for cosmetics. 








No. 4711 Bath Salts: 















Nine delightful per- 

tumes. \ 
No. 4711 White Rose \ 
Glycerine Soap: Pure, “an 
mild and soothing. \ 


Made in U. S. A. by 
MULHENS & 
KROPFF, Inc. 

25 W. 45th St., 
New York 

Chicago 

San Francisco 
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128-130 Building 
East 58th St. Specially 
New York = -ae g, Designed and 
Plaza 4524 Ape ‘ Equipped 





John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


Day and Evening Clisses 
Foremost Teachers In America 
Rare privilege of studying with teachers internation- 
ally famous 
Classes in every type of Dance Drama, Scenic and 
Costume Design, Musical Comedy Playwriting, Stage 
Direction and Management. 


Enrollments received now for Spring term, ‘Feb. 15th 
Special Department in Motion!Picture ‘Acting 
Just Starting 
SCREEN TESTS MADE 











BACK BOVTOM 


can learn the stage 
version of the Black Bottom 
in a few private lessons and sur- 
prise your friends! At the same 
time you can “brush up” on your 
ballroom dancing and become a 
perfect dancer under the guid- 
ance of teachers who are sym- 
pathetic fault-finders. 
Call in person for a_ free 
analysis of your dancing. Studio 
open un‘il 10 P. M. 






ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd Street 





Ladies enjoy the 
charmsof a nature- 
like permanent 
wave by the win- 
ners of two silver 
cups at the latest 
Hairdressers’ con- 
vention held in Ff 
New York |City. } 


WILLIAM WOLF and SON 

















3 East 38th Street Caledonia 7960 
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A tine romantic biography, as full 
ot action as any novel. 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN, by A. H. God- 
win (Dutton). An enthusiastic ex- 
pert expounds the true gospel ot 
the Savoyard. 


So Tuis Is Jazz, by Henry O. Osgood 
(Little, Brown). ‘The history ot a 
100 per cent American art. 


I'HeE Passinc SHow, by Henry Russell 
(Little, Brown). A candid account 
of famous writers and musicians on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The 
author is not afraid to say what he 
thinks. 

Preyupices, Fifth Series, by H. L. 
Mencken (Knopf). Contains the 
Baltimore sage’s indictment ot 
Bryan. 


Notes ON Democracy, by H. L. Men- 
cken (Knopf). The last word on 
behalf of the civilized minority. 

Jestinc Pivate, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran). Wherein an English so- 
phisticate goes round the world. 

GeorGE WASHINGTON: THE IMAGE 
AND THE Man, by W. E. Wood- 
ward (Boni & Liveright). <A thor- 
ough de-bunking of the sacrosanct 
paragon Washington of conventional 
tradition. 

Murper For Prorit, by William Bolitho 
(Harper). Bolitho’s writing could 
hardly be improved upon. 

lar: A Mipwest CHILpHoop, by Sher 
wood Anderson (Boni & Liveright). 
A further chapter of the author's 
autobiography. 

Guy pe Maupassant, by Ernest Boyd 
(Knopf). A biographical study from 
which it appears that Maupassant 
preferred blondes. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Wine WomMEN AND War, Anonymous 
(Sears). BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: 
Tue First Civitizep AMERICAN, by 
Phillips Russell (Brentano). THE 
THEATRE OF GEORGE JEAN NATHAN, 
by Issac Goldberg (Simon & 
Schuster). Grorce IV, by Shane 
Leslie (Little, Brown). Tue Best 
Piays or 1925-1926, by Burns Man- 
tle (Dodd, Mead). 

MonHammep, by R. F. Dibble (Viking 
Press). Mr. AND Mrs. Happock 
in Paris, FRANCE, by Donald Ogden 
Stewart (Harper). 


ONE WAY OF PUTTING IT 
Two of the cheap features of the pro- 
gram to which one’s ticket of admittance 
will entitle the holder will be dancing by 
Marjorie Webster and an amateur play- 
let.—W ashington Star. 


Bouporr Caps ARE Bosppep-Hair AID 
—Hotp Waywarp Socks IN PLACE AND 
ALSO ARE ATTRACTIVE.—Adv. in Pasadena 
Star-News. 

One of those wayward socks in the 


eye. 
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“ALICE, where art thou 


coming from?” 


“I’ve been to Cash’s and what I found 
there! My choice of every good nut 
that grows, in the shell, shelled or 
salted. Won't they be wonderful as 
appetizers or in salads and desserts!" 


CHARLES S. CASH, Ine. 
Consult Your Phone Book for 
15S New York Stores 2 Philadelphia Stores 
Mail Orders Everywhere 














PARK 
AVE. 


The Murray 


Cor. 38th St. 
The Ideal Location 


Furnished or unfurnished. 2 
and 3 room suites with large 
serving pantries. Superior 
Hotel and Restaurant Service 
Agent on Premises 
BUTLER & BALDWIN 
Incorporated 


15 E. 47th St.. New York 
Vanderbilt 5015 

















THE PROSTATE GLAND 
by Chester Tilton Stone, M. D. 
A non-technical description of the 
functions of this important gland 
in health and the effect of those 
factors usually causing prostatic 
disorders. 


~ $1.50 at all Bookstores $1.60 postpaid 
Allen Ross & Co., 1133 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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MADE ON THE JONES DAIRY FARM 
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The Shop 


JONES SAUSAGE 


The Sportsman s ‘Breakfast 








OU can get Jones Dairy Farm 

Sausage wherever you spend 
your winter vacation. 
In the north: What is better than 
an old fashioned breakfast of 
Jones Sausage and buckwheat 
cakes before you skate, snow- 
shoe, or tramp through the woods. 
In the south: You will find Jones 
Sausage makes an appetizing 


meal after your morning’s golf 
or swim. 

If your nearest market-man does 
not have Jones Sausage, write 
to us, and we will see that you 
are supplied. 

Jones Dairy Farm Sausage is on 
sale at all of the great winter 
playgrounds. JONES DAIRY 
FARM, Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





At these dealers in Brooklyn, suburban 


BROOKLYN 
M. Adler, 977 Fulton St. 


Emma G. Cook, 135 Atlantic Ave. 


H. & E. Fitter, 1811 Church 
George Hepting, 282 Fulton St. 
I. Katz, 1173 Fulton 

Frank McDonough, 286 Fulton 
D. H. Meyer & Co., 250 Fulton 


Plymouth Mkt., Henry & Orange 


L. Schnakenberg, 265 7th Ave. 

Alfred T. Sippel, 7717 3rd Ave. 

O. Werthmann, 80 Montague 

H. C. Zahn, 766 Flatbush Ave. 

Sterns Mkt., 228 Parkside Ave. 

H. Delventhal, 127 Atlantic Ave. 

Flocchers Mkt., 1613 Church Ave. 

Anton Hehn Co., Grand Ave. & 
Clifton PI. 


NEW JERSEY 
ALLENHURST, 


Oxford Mkt. 
Meyer & Peter 


CALDWELL, 
Wolters & Florio, 348 Bloomfield 
Ave. 


EAST ORANGE, 
Chas. M. Decker & Bros.. 539 
Main 
L. W. Johnson, 4 Washington 
Ernest P. Kayser, 570 Main 
Hotel Marlborough 


ENGLEWOOD, 
Weidig Bros. 


GLEN RIDGE, 
Bloch Brothers, 24 Herman 


MONTCLAIR, 
Aiello Bros., 533 Bloomfield 
Benigno Bros., 52 Fairfield 


New Jersey points and on Long Island 


NEWARK, 
J. Wotiz & Sons, 525 Central 
SUMMIT, 
Culis & Lewis, 458 Springfield 
Ave. 


LONG ISLAND 
ELMHURST, 
Roosevelt Mkt., Baxter & Roose- 
velt Aves. 
FLUSHING, 
Flushing Hotel Supply Co., 53 
Main 
Chas. C. Klingler, 61 Bdway. 
FOREST HILLS, 
Forest Hills Mkt. Inc., 13 Con- 
tinental 
Jos. Froehlich, 7143 Austin St. 
JACKSON HEIGHTS, 
M. Gottschall, 8105 Jackson Ave. 
Kahn Bros., 8305 Northern Blvd. 
G. Grasser, 228 Polk Ave. 


JAMAICA, 
Merit Co., 155 Jamaica 
Chas. Trautmann Co., 93-02 
15ist. 


FREEPORT, 
L. Russell, 38 So. Main 


GARDEN CITY, 
New Garden City Meat Mkt., 
83 Franklin 
Henry Katz, 55 Hilton Ave. 


GREAT NECK, 

Quality Meat Mkt., 74 Middle 

Neck Rd. 

HEMPSTEAD, 

Edward W. Edler, 315 Main 
PORT WASHINGTON, 

W.H. & F. V. McKee, 287 Main 
KEW GARDENS, 

Blenderman Bros., 157 Lefferts 
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